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NATURAL SCIENCE.—ALICE HEATH, 


Lecturer in Physiology and Botany at Milton Mount Coil 

poe FL Batons —— im, Cambridge, has come time ere 
jasses in Public or Private Schoois in or near London. 

CLAS<ES in BIULoG Theore: 

SEPTEMBER m r¥ ( tical and Practical) will be commenced in 


4 sufficient ——e of Stud - 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury-circus, &.C. ee 


(THE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 


(Travels, History, i? Philosophy, Biography, &c.) is PREPARED 
to ag eng ORIGINAL WORK, COMPILATION " ;RANSE AED 

ich, German, Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with real name end 
tree in confidence, to MS., care of E, Slatcher, Newsagent, 2, Nine El ms, 
loetheal, 3.W. Post-cards or letters giving initials only will not 











T° PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN 


who has for nine years past done the advertisin work i 
= oldest London houses is open to an engagement either o CLERK pd 
—y~ PR een of we highest class. Could enter at an early 
much an object asa manent appoint: t 
house,—A, L. C., The Poplars, White Ronotenn, South Ni PN soweed. paaee 


ITY and GUILDS 
INSTITUTE. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNX, F.R.8,, Chairman of the Council, 
Sir a BRAMWELL, F.R.S., M.Inst. C. E., Chairman of the Com- 


Sir fount H, WATERLOW, Bart., M.P., Treasurer. 
JOHN Warner, F.8.A., 
W. P.8A 
OWEN Roseass, M.A., 


"| honorary Secretaries, 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W. 
COURSES of eet INSTRUCTION for ENGINEERS, MANUFAC- 
TURERS, avd TEACHERS, under the direction of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., 
F.R. 6. Prof, Unwin, 2 ieee: ., Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £69 for three years, the Siemens Memo- 
rial | ay meng of £50 for three years, and Two Mitchell b pray ome of 
£30 for two years, one with free edi > will os on the results 
of the Entrance or Matri inati 0 be beld on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 29TH, and on the Three Following hoe. 

The SESSION commences on TUESDAY, UCTOBER 6TH, 

For further particulars, and for the ae oY of instruction, apply at 
Exhibition-road, 8.W.; or at Gresham College, E.C. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL CQLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 years of age. 
The College Courses provide Technic:! Instruction for Mechanicel and 
Electrical kngineers, Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers, 
Fee for the Session, inclusive of laboratories and workshops, £9. Four 
Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for two years, Four Mitchell 
Scholerships of £30 for two years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two 
years (with free wilt on the result of the Entrance 


——— which will take place on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18T, at 
0 


The SESSION commences on MONDAY, OCTOBER £ 


5TH. 
For further particulars epply at the College, Leonard-street, City-road, 
E.C.; or at Gresham College, K.C 


City and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 

EVENING DEPARTMENT for Apprentices, Journeymen, Foremen, and 
others. Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Technical 
Senmere, 8 Applied Art, Cabinet-making, Metal Plate-work, Builders’ and 
Plumbers’ Work, Carpentry and Joinery, Bricklaying, &c, 


— from 6s, to 30s, for the Session, inclusive of laboratories and work- 
shops. 


of LONDON 























a d st half the ordinary fees, 
For further particulars sapply a at the College, Leonard-street, City-road, 


E.C.; or at Gresham College, 
Cry and GUILDS of LONDON 
SOUTH LONDON SCHOOL of TECHNICAL ee. 122 and 124, 


INSTITUTE. 
KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, 8. 
CLASSES in Modelling, Design, Drawing and eal from Life, Wood 
Engraving, China Painting, and Art Metal Work, Commencing op 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
For further particulars apply at 122, Kennington-park-road, 8.E. ; or at 


Gresham College, E.C, 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
TECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


INSTITUTE, 
The NEXT EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 26, 1886. Teachers 
desiring to form Classes should apply at once to the Director, at the Offices 
of the Institute, Gresham College, E.C., or at Exhibition-road, 8.W., from 
whom particulars of all branches of the Institute’s work may be obtained, 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. _ 


WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER, 


I, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Il, — “nrc (including the Dental and Pharmaceutical 
Sourses 
Ill. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
IV. | EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 














Fe READ MISTER of a GIRLS’ 
ca eae renee 


T)USSELDORF. —A LADY wishes highly 


to recommend Two Sisters, Filiulein ey 7, Ki 
(whom she has known for many years). offer a roy pom 
and excellent education for YOUNG LADIFS from 14 upwards, with 
pa a 1 —_ ont pameine, from first-rate masters. Terms 
. uw aching. ealtby situati Hi ferences.— 
Mrs. Mn. CEILD, Therapia, Bournemcuth, . - _—_ 


[——e WELLS HIGH SCHOOL. 


—Mr. and Mrs, G, 8. SAUNDERA, 
PUPS ne Soe e ooo wenn, Maant be gooa 


5, ex- 
f School Fees, Fifty Guineas to Bixty-five Guineas, "Highest 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Pus. Fsbev's Down Heme OR TUITION.— 
teecives TWELVE Puptisc. Piretolnes, general beucatiney veeeiey set 














of the above, and of Entrance poy op and Exhibitions 
Pann in number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), will be 
forwa free on application to the Kegistrar of the College, or may be 
obtained from Mr, CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 





THE MASON COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1885-86. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
The SESSION commences on THURSDAY, OCTOBER IsT. 
Alt D —— of the College are «pen to both aexrs on the same 
terms. Special a ents are made Jor the convenience of Ladies. 
Syllabuses, poche toe g full information as to the Admission of Students 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., are now 
ready, and may be had from Messrs. CORNISH, New-street, Birmingham. 


Price 3d.; by post, 441, Gro. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


Principale—Rev. Dr. and Mrs, TODD, 
Head Mistress—Mise M, TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University, 
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and other E: if 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


a WINTER SESSION of 1885-6 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
an eg gy aed — will be delivered by A. O. 
AcKE tLLAR, t3P 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 
ively, open to all First-Year Students, will be OFFE RED for CO 
TITION, The Examination will be held on the 5TH, 6TH, and 7TH of 
OCTOBER, and the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidates, 

La Classes are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.B, EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra Som. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of value are 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Tho Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental! Students and for Qualified Practitioners, 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neigh. 
bourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLB. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON, 





the 








“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theo- 
logical knowledge, without insisting on the Pp of particular Theo- 
logical doctrines.” 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, LLD Principal: Professor of Theology ; 
Evidences and Truths of Religion ; History of Doctrine ; New Testa- 
ment. 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., Vice-Principal : Professor of Old 
Testament ; Ecclesiastical History and Comparative Theology and 
Hebrew Language and Literature. 


Rev. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.Se., Professor of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy. 





SESSION 1835-6, 

CANDIDATES for ADMISSION to the Theological Course at the com- 
mencement of the coming Session are requested to forward their APPLI- 
CATIONS and TESTIMONIALS without delay, to either of the undersigned, 
who willsupply on request all needful information, as to Admission of 
Students, Selection of Scholars, and Outline of the Course of Study. 

The COLLEGE Session commences on TUESDAY, the 6TH of OCTOBER, 

nd 8 n! tes are requested to attend at 9 A.M., on that 





day 

An ADDRESS in connection with the Opening of the Session will be 

delivered by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., Principal, on the same 
, at a quarter-past 4 o'clock P.M. 

All or any of the Classes may be attended by the Public on payment of 
the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained (by letter) from either of the 
Secretaries. The hours of Lectures will be fixed, and may be learnt after 
the Session has commenced. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq , B.A 
26, George-street, Manchester ; Secs. 
Rev. H. ENFIELD Dowsoy, B.A., 
on Gee Cross, Manchester, 


DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE, 
SESSION 1885-6. 


President—The WARDEN of the UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 
This College represents tho faculties of Science and Engineering in the 
University of Durhem, and the degrees and titles of the University are open 
to its Students. All Students who have passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion are Members of the University of Durham, but the Classes are open to 
all persons not under 15 years of age, irrespective of sex. 
The Day Classes include Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Natural History, Mining, Mechanical Drawing, and Modern Languages. 
Evening Closses at nominal Fees will be = | ues the forthcoming 
Session in Math ti Pee owe ed o oe _ Z — oo y 
including Laborator ork), Appliec emistry, an 
' The EXAMINATION for OPEN EXHIBITIONS and 7 ‘MATRICULA- 
TION will commence on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28TH, The CLASSES 
will open on MONDAY, OCTOBER 5TH. Candidates for Exhibitions must 
send in their names on or before SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER |9TH 
Prospectus (post-free) or Calendar (price 4d. Jmay be had on application to 

THEO. Wood BUNNING, C.E., Secretary. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 




















The NEXT SESSION will begin on ‘on TUESDAY, OcToBER 6TH, Students 
are specially prepared for the Arts and Scie2ce Examinations of the Univer- 
sity of London. Tuition fee (including all Lecture Courses), £10. Physical, 
es = Biological Laboratory fees from Three Guineas per Session of 
For farther information apply to 
_Cardiff, » August 25th, 1885. 


UNIVERSITY 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL, 
The NEXT TERM commences SEPTE TEMBER 2isT. 


Prospectuses may be oltained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TaLFourD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
ABERDEEN MEETING, SEPTEMBER 97TH to SEPTEMBEK 16TH. 
President-Elect— 
The Right Hon, Sir — PLAYFAIR, K rr B., M.P., Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.R.8.L. and E., F.C. 


The Journal, President’s ety and other ouetel Papers issued by the 
——_ during the Annual Meetin ~d will be forwarded daily, by post, 

‘embors and others unable to attend, on vb era and prepayment of 
bs. 6d,, to the Clerk of the Association, Mr, es WARDSON, Reception 
Room, Al before the first day of 





Pro King's Coll.; Henry Morley, LL.D., University Coil,; 
Mg —— ay Dulwich dou. John Biockley, Louis Die) 
Bignor Gurela, Pro 


Professor Fontanier, and Dr. Ferrero 





“t * Bowwzy, Geeretary 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


ARTICLES ON 


“ENGLISH EXPRESSES IN 1885,” 


By ERNEST FOXWELL,; and 


“THE BARD OF ERIN,” 
By W. FRASER RAE; 


Besides other Essays and Stories, aypear in the Septem- 
ber Number of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE (now 
ready, price One Shilling). 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Y THE AUTHOR OF “ FASCINATION. S 


SISTERS- -in-LAW. By Lady Mar- 


GARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘The Turn of the 
Tide,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 











In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. 


St. James’s Gazette. 

“These volumes contain some very interesting and 
even startling experiences, sketches of character, and 
expressions of opinion, the whole being communicated 
in the writcr’s well-known style. The topics touched 
upon are of many various kinds, all more or less attrac- 
tive and popular, from the most sublime forms of reli- 
gion to mesmerism, spiritualism, women’s rights, 
vivisection, and the ‘divided skirt,’ and good strong, 
nervous language is employed for the purpose.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK, Author of “ Godfrey Helstone,”’ &c, 


In 8 vols, 
Whitehall Review. 

**Mrs. Craik has acquired the fast-dying art of the 
‘story-teller’ to perfection. The story she tells in her 
present venture is one of character rather than of in- 
cident, and she has taken off very cleverly in Sylvia 
Shipton the girls of the day, whose ‘ face is their for- 
tune,’ and who barter it away for the more tangible 
world possessions of a husband who is generally, and in 
this case especially, old enough to know better.”’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
MY WIFE’S NIECE. In 38 vols, 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
“*My Witfe’s Ni iece ’? takes a high position among the 
novelsofthe year.” 


THIRD EDITION, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. ITH’S CRIME. 


A Record. By Mrs. W. K.CLIFFORD. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Price 6s. 
Graphic. 

“** Mrs, Keith’s Crime’ is a novel of unusual power, 
and demands exceptional attention. The motive of 
this altogether remarkable book is the passionate love 
of a mother for her child.” 


BY THE AUTHOR Rae LIKE OTHER 


FOR LILIAS. By Rosa Nonchette 
CAREY, Author of ‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 
**Wooed and Married,’ &c. In3 “yy reas 8vo. 

Just ready. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. A Popular Ac count of the Primary Prin- 
ciples and Formation and Development ‘of the 
English ne i all Party Politics. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief? Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-ninth Edition. With Plans. Crown svo, 6s. 

Also, a LIBRARY yy ste in 8v - with Plans, 10s. 6d. 
own 8vo, 6: 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 
Een tke Heme of M-MIGNET, by ANDREW 


**The standard ype on the subject.” 
Daily News. 


THE LIFE of ‘OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZ 
SCOBLE. With Four a a 


Ricuarp Brantiry & Sox, New Bariington street, 











CLARENDON PRESS 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS. 
ROFESSOR SKEAT, M A. 
AN ETYMOLOGIOAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
NGUAGE, arrange on an Historical sasis. 4to, cloth, £2 4s, 

"LGustaennerae First Edition of the above, 4to, 2s. 64, 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Secona Kdition, Crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 6d, 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, (a.p. 1394 to a.p. 
79. th Notes. 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS THE 
YLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. With Notes. 4s. tid 

CHAUCER.—THE PRIORESSES TALE; SIR THOPAS ; ; 
THE MUONKES en Tuk CLEKKtS TALE ; THE SQUIEKES 
TALE, &c, 43. 

CHAUCER.—THE TALE OF THE MAN OF LAWE; THE 
PARDUNERtS TALE; THE SECOND NONNES TALL ; ; THE 
CHANOUNS YEMANNES TALE, 4s, 6d. 


THE TALE oF GAMELYN: from the Harleian MS. Stiff 


peeorvkisety By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER, Second Edition. 2s. 64. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON READER, In Prose and Verse. 8s. 6d. 
FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 3s. 
A HANDBOOK OF PHONETICS, ioctating a Popular Exposi- 


tion of the Principles of Spelling Reform. 4s. 


CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 
VALES ; THE KNIGHTS TALE ; THE NUNNE PKESTES TALE, 
By R. MORRIS. Sixth Ed'tion. 2s. 6d, 
SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE, BookI. » Bichth Béitien, and 
Book II1,, Sixth Edition. By G, W. KITCHILN, D D. 2s, 6 
SHAKE: SPEARE. —SELECT PLAYS. By W.G. eg M.A., 
aud W, ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, Stilt covers. 
The Merchant of Venice, 1s | Hamlet. 2s, 
Richard the Second. 1s. 6d, Macbeth. 1s, 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. SELECT PLAYS. By W. Atpis Waicurt, M.A, 
The tempest. Is, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
As You Like It. = ‘6a, Is, 6d. 
Julius Cesar. 23. Coriolanus, 2s. 6d. 
Richard the Third, 2s, 6d. Henry the Fifth, 2s, 
ing Lear, 1s. 6d, Twelfth Night. 1s. 6d, 
“* This edition is simply without a rival, None even comes second to it.” 
Westminster Review. 
MILTON.—POEMS. By R. C. Brownr, M.A. 2 vols., 6s. 6d. 
Separately, Voi. 1, 43.3; Vol. IL, 3s. 
MILTON.—AREOPAGITICA. By J. W. Hates, M.A. 3s, 
POPE. By Marx Parrison, B.D. 
I, Kssay on Man, Sixth Edition, 1s,61, Il. Satires and Epistles, 2s, 
JOHNSON.—RASSELAS ; LIVES OF POPE AND DRYDEN. 
B y AFLRED MILNES, B, A 4s, 6 
LOCKE'S CONDUCT OF THE. ‘UNDERSTANDING. By T 
Vv LB, 2s. 
SPECIMENS 0 OF EARLY ENGLISH. By R. Morais, LL.D., 
and W, SKEA 
Part 1. A.D. opty A rf 1309, 94, Part II. A.D, 1298 to A.D. 1393, 7s, 64. 
BACON.—ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. By W. Atois 
WriGaT, M.A. 4s. 61. 
DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. By W.D.Cuarstire, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
BURKE. Edited, with Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. 
FOUR LETTERS ON THE PROPOSALS oF PEACE WITH 
TUE KEGICIDE DIRECTORY OF FRANCE 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS : the 
Iwo Speeches on America, Second Kdition, 4s, 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Second 
dition. 5s 
ADDISON.—SELECTIONS, By T. Annotp, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
oye. — Life, Notes,&c. By H.T. Garritan, B.A. In 
vols , eac 
GRAY.—SELECT POEMS. Edited, with a Sketch of his Life, by 
FDMUND Gosse#, Clark University Lecturer in Exglish Literature, 
Cambridge. siiff covers, Is. 6c. 


BOOKS FOR TH 
OXFORD LOUAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886, 


tra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S JULIUS ‘CESAR.’ *eaditea by W. Atpis 
RIG 

“ This edition is simply without a rival. Nono even comes s¢cond to it.” 

Westminster Review, 

1. ELVES extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 61, 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF DRYDEN AND ‘With Intor- 

=. _ By A. MILNKS, M.A, (London), Editor of Butler’s 


THE '< Edition. extra feap. ge cloth, 4s. 6d. 

CHESAR.—THE GALLIO WAR. With Notes, Maps, &c. By 
C, Kb, MOBERLY, M.A,, Ass stant-Master in Rugby Scho 

** Stands high amongst. the best classics we have met. = 
Saturday Revirw, 
Second Edition, ont AR 8vo a 5s. 6d. 

HORACE—THE ODES, MEN «SECULARE, AND 
EVUVLS. With Introduct “.. —y Notes, AL EK. C, WICKHAM, M.A., 
Head- Master of Wellington College. 

“Leaves hardly anything to ba desired. Sound, thorough, and appre- 
ciative.”—Journal of FE. ~ «cation. 
Extra fe: B tA” cloth, 2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—CYROPAED. Books 1V.,V. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By UC. b1GG, > D., formerly Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

“The book is thoroughly practical, and reading the Notes is like hear'ng 

a very good schoolmaster talking to his boys,”"—Saturday Review, 

“* A decided success.”— Athenaeum. 
Se-ond Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

HOMER. —ILIAD. Book I. (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M,A., 
Author of “A a ar of the Homeric Dialect,” 

a feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

EURIPIDES. ~ALGESTIS (for Schools). By C. 8. Jennax, M.A., 
late Scholar of trinity College, Oxford; Editor of the “ Helena,” 
**Cebetis Tabula,” ** Lucian’s Vera Historia,” &c. 

7 LETTR RES feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

EDGAR QUINET—L 8 A SA’ MERE. 
Kaited by GEORGE Sasso, Author of 
renne- &e. 

jecond TORIS CHE SE . &vo, cloth, 

SOHILLER’S 1 HISTORI ZEN; EGMONTS LEBEN 
und TUDD; and Pe omnrryh y von AN’ PWEKPEN, Edited, with 
Notes, Introductions, &c., by C, A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of 
Gc rman in King’s College, London, 

A Selected List of other Standard School Books, suitable for Candidates, 

will be sent post-free on application. 


London: Henry Frowneg, Oxford University Press 
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LITERATURE. 


Scepsis Scientifica; or, Confest Ignorance the 
Way to Science. By Joseph Glanvill. 
Edited, with Introductory Essay, by John 
Owen. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Neanty half a century has elapsed since 

Hallam pronounced on Glanvill’s Scepsis 

Scientifica that “few books were more 

deserving of being reprinted.” At the 

present day we have perhaps a tendency to 
be dominated by a desire as much for what is 
old for the mere sake of its antiquity as for 
something new for the sake of its novelty, 
and Shakspere’s curse might fairly be applied 
to some disturbers of the bones of authors 
whom time has consigned to a peaceful 
oblivion. But the present re-issue is safe 
beyond reach of the anathema. The Scepsis 

Scientifica is not only, as Hallam called it, 

‘a remarkable work,” but it is also one of 

deep interest both for its historical associations 

and for its substantial importance. Every 
one knows in a more or less vague way the 
civil history of the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but it is astonishing how little we 
are generally acquainted with the prose works 
through which the civil, social, and religious 
ideas of the country found expression. This 
is partly due to the antiquated form into 
which the works are cast; but even the 
antique style has a charm which little of our 
modern hasty writing can provide. We seem 
to come nearer nature when we go to one of 
those old seventeenth century men—a man 
like Fuller, or Harrington, or Selden—and 
hear his quaint similes, his ringing metaphors, 
his picturesque allusions, his homely pithy 
phrases. Glanvill’s writing has all these 

characteristics. It is marked, indeed, by a 

scholarship (familiar in seventeenth century 

prose) sometimes amounting to pedantry, but 
it is as concrete and analogical as that of 

Bacon himself, and it is enlivened by a 

vivacity unknown to Bacon. His style, like 

his thought, is brusque, buoyant, and intrepid, 
conveying the impression of a free lance of 
literature. ‘‘ How fond are men of a bundle of 
opinions that are no better than a bag of 
cherry-stones!”” ‘‘ Opinions are the rattles 
of immature intellects;” ‘If their dam be 
the judge, the young apes are the most 
beautiful things in nature ;” ‘‘ We reverence 
grey-headed doctrines.” Were it only for 

Glanvill’s way of putting things, the book is 

worthy even of a popular reading; and both 

editor and publishers may be congratulated 
a8 well upon the task they have undertaken, 

&s upon the manner in which they have 

executed it. 

The Scepsis Scientifica, which is more 
Widely known through the ‘Scholar-Gipsy ”’ 
under its earlier title Zhe Vanity of Dogma- 
tising, may be generally described as one of 


those books that plead for the faith that lives 
in honest doubt. This imparts to it a certain 
perennial interest apart from the historical, 
and in a sense causes the present reprint to 
appear almost in the light of an original 
essay. In its historical aspect it is the out- 
come of that great and multifarious movement 
towards liberation through which England 
passed about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Owen, in his Introduction, 
gives a remarkably clear and succinct account 
of Glanvill’s position with regard to his own 
times. With a somewhat pardonable par- 
tiality, however, he is inclined perhaps too 
strongly to emphasise his author’s importance. 
Glanvill was, indeed, esteemed highly by his 
contemporaries, and by some of them spoken 
of in terms of extravagant praise. Evelyn, 
for example, addresses him in a spirit of the 
briskest admiration of his Plus Ultra: ‘‘ Now 
let the moon-dogs bark till their throats are 
dry.”” In other places we find the present 
work mentioned as “ Art’s Encyclopaedia,” 
‘the epitome of all learning,” ‘‘ the universal 
panoply.” Even Anthony 4 Wood cannot 
conceal his admiration under his habitual 
sneer. The fact remains, however, that 
Glanvill has been all but forgotten, and even 
Mr. Owen, I think, will confess the main 
reason of this to be that in his lifetime 
Glanvill achieved nothing positive. His 
faculty lay in assimilating the influences of the 
new movement into which he was born, and 
in reproducing these. His talent was that 
of a representative, not that of a leader and 
teacher. Hence his memory has dropped 
from among the memories of other men like 
Baxter, who, if they were less fine, were 
more positive. 

This, however, is a peculiar merit of Glan- 
vill, and Mr. Owen well draws attention to 
his excellence a8 an exponent of the various 
movements of thought that stirred the middle 
of the seventeenth century. But while ac- 
cording the editor all praise for his neat, 
lucid, and scholarly exposition, one may be 
pardoned if one sees in its very clear-cut 
outlines something suggestive of ingenious 
expository dove-tailing. He says, for ex- 
ample, that Glanvill ‘‘exemplifies the re- 
action against philosophical and religious 
dogmatism, which, though not caused, was 
materially aided, by the collapse of the 
Puritan régime.” Against the first part of 
this statement there can be no objection, but 
the second is too precise. It defines the 
limits of the reaction too closely. It makes 
that an intellectual movement, and Glanvill a 
thinker too much of the Restoration epoch. 
The reaction doubtless leapt to a certain crisis 
at the Restoration, but it had been growing 
slowly but ever stronger from the time that 
Puritanism first became an appreciable force, 
a point before the close of the sixteenth 
century which may be marked by the Mar- 
prelate controversy or the publication of 
Nicholas Bound’s book on the Sabbath. In- 
deed, the term ‘‘ reaction ’’ is itself somewhat 
misleading, for the Puritans themselves were 
the first reactionaries. On their negative side 
they abjured the secular life and disowned 
the liberal culture of the Renascence ; on their 
positive they emphasised a fiercely argu- 
mentative doctrine, and instituted a discipline 
that was appalling. The result was that 








they awakened protest on every side. They 
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generated contempt on the one hand and 
counter-argument on the other. The lighter 
element of the heirs of the Renascenee re~ 
volted from their discipline and flouted them ; 
the more serious recoiled from their hard 
dialectic and tried to reason with them. 
Thus English life became as it were split in 
two, and what appears later on as a reaction 
against religious dogmatism is at first only 
the older forces asserting themselves in 
protest. Not to speak of the protest as 
if appears in the drama and poetry, or 
in the counter-dogmatism of Laut. Mi the 
high churchmen, we find a more acceptable 
form of the same protest in the nhs. 
tendency of the theologians, represented a 
Oxford by Chillingworth,* and at Cambridge 
by Henry More and the Platonist School, and 
clothing itself once more in the purple raiment, 
of the Renascence in the discourses of Jeremy 
Taylor. Varied forms of the same reaction 
impulse appear in the Political pray | 
Sidney, in the Areopagitica of Milton, in the 
so-called scepticism of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
particularly in Hobbes, whose entire writings 
may be regarded as a dogmatic protest, in 
politics and psychology as well as in religion, 
against the dogmatic assumptions of Puritan- 
ism. Into this complicated and extensive 
reaction Glanvill entered just about the time 
of the Restoration, and Mr. Owens explaing 
his position at! that epoch with a fine sim- 
plicity. But the fact that Glanvill was at 
this time the inheritor of a reaction that had 
been in process for over half a century 
previous seems to be regarded by his editor 
with scarcely sufficient distinctness. 

I have spoken only of religious dogmatism ; 
there is another point. Glanvill describes his 
book as ‘levied against dogmatism and 
attempting against a daring enemy, confi- 
dence in opinions.” What, precisely, is this 
“daring enemy,” this dogmatism? One 
reads the book, and in almost every page 
one sees the ‘‘ daring enemy” bayonetted in 
the person of Aristotle. This was the false 
wizard in whose name the Schoolmen had 
reared ‘stately pleasure-domes” of syllo- 
gism, and whose method was still dominant 
even where the Peripatetic system had been 
rejected. But Glanvi!l’s own words on the 
matter are that “the now adorers of that 
philosophy are few, and such narrow souls 
that know no other.’ Aristotle’s influence 
was still greater than these words would 
suggest, but it seems strange that Glanvill 
should have been at such pains to assail a phil- 
osophy of which he could speak in such ¢on- 
temptuous terms as that its adorers were only 
a few narrow souls that knew no better. 
Some light may be thrown on this apparent 
inconsistency if we revert to the origin of 
Glanvill’s work. Bred as an Oxford Puritan, 
Glanvill fell under the influence of the 
Cambridge Platonism, and while under that 
influence wrote a tract on the immortality of 
the soul. As a counteractive to mystic 
enthusiasm, like that prevalent among Puritan 
sects, he designed a preface to it upon the use 
of reason in religion; and this preface, grow- 
ing beyond bulk, he enlarged into a separate 
treatise, which was accordingly published in 





* Chillingworth’s saying, that ‘‘ confidence in 
opinions is a sure way to know false opinions by,” 





might almost serve as a motto for Glanvill’s book, 
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1661 under its title Zhe Vanity of Dogma- 
tising, the first edition of the present work, 
and the book from which Mr. Arnold gathered 
the story of the ‘‘ Scholar-Gipsy.”” The work 
therefore sprang from a religious root, and 
was the work of one who had revolted against 
the dogmatics of Puritan theology. When 
we recollect that Calvinism was essentially 
scholastic in its method, and keenly anti- 
pathetic to the innovations of the New Phil- 
osophy, we perceive a new ground for Glan- 
vill’s reiterated assaults upon Aristotelianism, 
and are able to attach a more definite signifi- 
cance to his term ‘‘dogmatism.”’ Not that 
we should limit that significance to Puritan 
dogmatics, for Glanvill was fighting in the 
cause of science as well as religion; he was 
fighting not only for a liberal church but for 
a free philosophy. But we perceive that the 
dogmatism he was combating was the dog- 
matism he encountered in force around him, 
not so much that of the superannuated School- 
man as that of the Puritan sectary, and that 
his attack is less an attack upon Burgersdicius 
and Smiglecius than upon the illiberal and 
meddlesome dogmatism of such men as 
Calamy and Twisse and the ‘‘humble and 
heavenly-minded” Richard Sibbes. This is 
more apparent in the earlier form of the 
work than in the Scepsis Scientifica, which is 
far less antagonistic and bears more distinctly 
the impress of the Royal Society ; but this is 
the kernel from which both alike sprang. 

There is another part of Mr. Owen’s ex- 
cellent Preface that seems to call for some 
remark—that in which he speaks of the 
extent to which Glanvill was moulded by 
continental influences. In the first place, his 
statement of the facts of the case regarding 
the reflux of foreign humanism at the 
Restoration is admirably explicit but rather 
too much so; the lines are drawn too hard. 
The humanism of Erasmus and More, once 
planted in England, grew there as it did 
abroad, and though largely perverted by the 
spread of Puritanism was never cut away. 
We see its perversion in the drama and to 
some extent in the cavalier poetry ; we see it 
still alive with health in the full humanities 
of the company that gathered round Falkland, 
in the Elizabethan luxuriance of Jeremy 
Taylor, in the broad sagacity of Selden. Mr. 
Owen disregards this home growth and writes 
as if humanism in England stopped short 
at the Civil War, and began again with 
Charles II. The Restoration widened the 
facilities of intercourse between England and 
the Continent, and an increased intercom- 
munication then took place ; but the imported 
humanism chiefly characteristic of that epoch 
was the humanism of Rochester and Nell 
Gwynne. Glanvill, like others of his time, 
drew considerably from continental sources ; 
but both he and they drew from these sources 
even while the Puritan régime was in full 
sway, and long before Comus and his rabble 
appeared to give license in the name of 
liberty. 

But with regard even to such names as 
Descartes, Gassendi and Charron, it is possible 
to overrate their influence on Glanvill’s mind. 
In spite of his incessant reference to Descartes, 
and the somewhat blatant praise with which 
he shouts out his name, I cannot think he 
was too well acquainted with “the mira- 
culous Descartes”; or, indeed, that this 





beating of the big Cartesian drum was much 
more than an accompaniment to the European 
popularity of Descartes’ name. The affinity 
of his mind lay less with Descartes than 
with Bacon. His organon, like that of 
Descartes, is doubt. But Descartes doubted 
that he might fall back on consciousness and 
build a constructive philosophy out of that. 
He doubted that he might find a limit to his 
doubt, and in finding his limit he lost contact 
with the world of matter. Glanvill only 
employed doubt as a weapon of offence against 
dogmatism, and straightway fell back upon 
science. The purely physical systems that 
formed the material of Bacon and of the 
Royal Society were beyond the scope of 
Descartes’ speculation, just as Descartes’ 
metaphysic was beyond Glanvill’s intellectual 
range. The bent of his mind was essentially 
scientific and concrete. The bulwark upon 
which he always rests is experimental 
science ; the true philosophy is ‘‘ to seek truth 
in the great book of Nature’’; and when he 
ventures upon metaphysical speculation of his 
own he becomes trivial and impotent. He 
comparatively seldom mentions Bacon by 
name, but his chapters upon the reasons for 
our want of knowledge are substantially one 
with the Baconian Jdola. Even his objection 
to the Peripatetic system is that it ‘‘ knows 
little of the practical and experimental.” He 
says adoringly that the Cartesian method 
‘‘hath shown the world the way to be 
happy,” a phrase beside which it is curious 
to set that of Bacon himself, that the true end 
of philosophy is ‘‘ the relief of man’s estate.” 
But he owns his truer masters in the dedica- 
tion to the Royal Society, and shows that 
among all his borrowings his deepest debt is 
to the England of his own and the preceding 
age. Joun G. Dow. 








Essays and Miscellaneous Writings. By Vere 
Henry, Lord Hobart. With a Biographical 
Sketch. Edited by Mary Lady Hobart. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Tue late Lord Hobart, through his connection 
with Lords Grey and Ripon, obtained sub- 
ordinate political employment in his youth, 
was a man of strong and extreme opinions of 
the Cobden school, wrote letters in the Times, 
and occasionally articles for monthly maga- 
zines, had a good appointment in Turkey, and 
was finally appointed Governor of Madras in 
succession to Lord Napier, where he evinced 
some higher qualities than his previous char- 
acter would have led men to anticipate, and 
was unhappily carried off in the middle of 
his not unsuccessful labours by typhus fever. 
The writings here collected are above the 
average of magazine articles and letters to the 
Times, but one cannot but feel that they 
might have been left to serve the temporary 
purpose for which they were written, and that 
Lord Hobart would never himself have thought 
them worth collecting into two octavo volumes. 
Lady Hobart’s biography is full of uninterest- 
ing scraps of private and newspaper corre- 
spondence, but as a wife’s work is beyond the 
pale of criticism, and the ardour of her 
admiration is a proof of the private goodness 
of the man. 

An essay on Modern English Literature 
supplies evidence that Lord Hobart had true 
taste on literary subjects, and another essay 


called ‘‘ Points of View” is singularly broad 
and liberal, in the true sense, for a man, whose 
political writings in general prove him to have 
been a sentimental doctrinaire of the school of 
cosmopolitan thought, who regarded Mr. 
Cobden as the apostle of a Manchester millen- 
nium. 
The political essays which fill the first half 
of the second volume exhibit Lord Hobart as 
a fair exponent of the principles which he 
embraced, and they are not disfigured by con- 
scious misrepresentation of opponents, as such 
writings too often are. He was a student of 
Bentham and Mill, and the essay on the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, an argument in favour of 
absolute freedom for banking, is perhaps the 
best in the collection, while some of these 
political essays are of sufficient interest to 
justify their reprint, even so many years after 
the subjects to which they refer took place. 

The letters and minutes on Indian subjects, 
with which the collection closes, are not of 
sufficient interest to have warranted their re- 
production. Asan old Madras civilian, the 
local colour, the memory of old times and 
duties, enabled me to read upwards of two 
hundred and fifty closely printed pages of 
official correspondence on subjects mostly dull 
and uninteresting; but it is certainly to be 
hoped that this experiment at publishing the 
minutes of deceased Governors of Madras may 
not find imitators. Sir Thomas Munro, the 
father of the Madras Ryotwar, is an excep- 
tion even in this matter; but it will be hard 
on future critics, to say nothing about the 
public, who have the remedy in their own 
hands, if the official minutes of all the 
Madras Governors between him and Lord 
Hobart are to appear in octavo volumes. 
Lord Hobart’s official writing is probably 
neither better nor worse than that of his 
many predecessors, and the majority of the 
subjects touched upon are absolutely devoid 
of general interest. His private letters to 
Lord Northbrook on the subject of the salt 
tax are an exception. On this matter Lord 
Hobart did his duty manfully to the people 
committed to his charge, and for this, if for 
nothing else, his memory will be preserved as 
one faithful to his trust. A man practically 
acquainted with the real needs of the Madras 
Presidency cannot but smile at the doctrinaire 
obstinacy of the same Governor, who was 
prepared to overrule the opinion of his ex- 
perienced council, and ruin the material 
prosperity of the country under his charge, 
by diverting the funds required to keep up 
the roads throughout the country, to the 
elementary education of the Ryots! 

James Innes Mincarn. 








Modern Science and Modern Thought. By 
S. Laing. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tae material universe consists of enormous 
masses distributed over boundless spaces, and 
made up of particles inconceivably minute. 
Its present conformation is the result of 
changes extending back through countless 
ages. Everywhere it is composed of the 
same elementary substances. Everywhere 
and always it is governed by the same 
invariable laws, and presents no appearance 
of having ever been interfered with from 
without. The first origin of life remains 
undiscovered; but the various species of 
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plants and animals seem to have been pro- 
duced from less complex forms by the known 
laws of evolution, and without any super- 
natural assistance. The human race is cer- 
tainly of immense antiquity, and may possibly 
have already existed for more than a million 
years. It has risen slowly from very rude 
beginnings, and every step in advance has 
been achieved by its own unaided efforts. 
Such are what Mr. Laing regards as the 
principal results of modern science. By 
modern thought he understands their appli- 
cation to popular Christianity. While the 
antecedent improbability of all miracles has 
been enormously increased, the evidence of 
their actual occurrence has been diminished 
in something like an equal proportion. In- 
consistencies have been discovered in the 
Biblical narrative which destroy its claim to 
supernatural inspiration. The best-attested 
miracle of all, which is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, rests on such late, uncertain and 
conflicting depositions as to deserve no belief. 
Christian theology, with its dogmas of the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Atonement, as 
set forth by St. Paul, is opposed to the theory 
of evolution, as well as to ordinary morality, 
and must likewise be abandoned. The belief 
in God and the belief in a future life remain 
open questions, about which science has 
nothing to say, either one way or the other. 
The Christian princivles of charity and 
humility are very valuable elements in our 
civilisation; but, consistently followed out, 
they would develop a very worthless type of 
character, and need to be corrected by the 
Northern habits of thrift and self-assertion. 
Such is a brief but sufficient abstract of what 
Mr. Laing has to tell us on the subject of 
modern thought. It is prefaced by a few 
desultory references to the literature of the 
past generation, and followed by a few desul- 
tory observations on practical life. 

As will have been seen, there is nothing 
new about Mr. Laing’s opinions, nor is any 
novelty claimed for them. The new thing is 
that a Scotch politician and man of business 
turned seventy should employ his leisure 
moments in compiling and publishing a 
popular handbook of Agnosticism. Perhaps 
this phenomenon goes to prove that Agnos- 
ticism as a speculative system is nearly played 
out, especially when taken in company with 
another significant symptom, namely, that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is coming 
into high favour with Christian theologians. 

It cannot be said that the creed in question 
gains much by the advocacy of its latest ex- 
ponent. Mr. Laing is, in fact, rather slenderly 

uipped for the enterprise he has under- 
taken—an enterprise that would task the 
resources of any among the ablest thinkers 
now living. Partly perhaps as an ex-finance 
minister, he seems to be exclusively attracted 
by those branches of science which deal with 
big sums, while failing to grasp the higher 
conceptions even of merely physical science. 
Thus, like many others, he quite misapprehends 
the true scope of the Darwinian theory, which 

nothing to do with the origin of life, and 
teaches not development in general, but a 
particular method of development (p. 97). 
€ can understand why the new chemistry 
thould be passed over in silence: it has no 
immediate bearing on religion; but surely 
modern investigations into the structure and 


functions of the nerve-centres, modern 
psychology, modern speculations about the 
relations between mind and brain, deserved 
some notice in a work like the present. Of 
the speculative systems in which modern 
thought is embodied, Mr. Laing seems to be 
acquainted at first hand with only one—that 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, a far more modern-minded poet than 
the author’s favourite Tennyson, is entirely 
ignored. Pessimism is summarily character- 
ised as the gospel of feebleness and failure. 
Schopenhauer does not exactly strike one as 
feeble, or Hartmann as a failure. Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity is described as ‘‘ love 
and admiration for the abstract idea of the 
human race,’”’ and as something quite outside 
the family affections which, according to 
Comte, were at once its source and its focus 
(p. 227). 

The public will, however, be more interested 

in Mr. Laing’s own religion than in his criti- 
cisms on rival systems. He talks about ‘the 
scientific idea of a first cause inscrutable and 
past finding out” (p. 222); and tells us that 
the scientific world has substituted for ‘the 
idea of separate special creations” ‘‘the idea 
of an original creation (whatever creation may 
mean, and behind which [s?¢] we cannot go) of 
ultimate atoms or germs” (p. 96). Now 
‘‘ whatever creation may mean,”’ it certainly 
implies the bringing into existence of what 
did not exist before, and, if so, the scientific 
world is pledged to no such belief. For all it 
knows, the atoms of which the material uni- 
verse is composed may have existed from all 
eternity. But according to Mr. Laing such a 
hypothesis is absolutely inadmissible. His 
words are : 
“There is one conception of which we may 
certainly say that it is not true—that is 
Atheism. No one with the least knowledge of 
science can maintain that it can ever be demon- 
strated that everything in the universe exists 
of itself and never had a Creator” (p. 71). 


Our author seems to think that an indemon- 
strable proposition must necessarily be false. 
Let us apply this principle to his own 
negations. Has he demonstrated that miracles 
and revelations are impossible ? By no means. 
He has only shown that they are inconsistent 
with the analogies of experience, and not 
supported by sufficient evidence. Again, in 
reference to the alleged phenomena of 
thought transference, he states, ‘that im- 
pressions can be made on the brain, or that 
one mind can communicate with another 
without some physical means of connexion 
between object and subject, is absolutely un- 
proved, and remains altogether incredible” 
(p. 238). Surely it is playing fast and loose 
with logic to deny to the Atheist that latitude 
of unbelief which is here arrogated as against 
the Society for Psychical Research. 

But the possibilities of Agnosticism as 
understood by Mr. Laing are not yet ex- 
hausted : 

“There is nothing in Agnosticism to negative 
the possibility of a future state of existence. 
Behind the veil there may be anything, and no 
one can say that individual consciousness may 
not remain or be restored after death, and that 
our condition may not be in some way better or 
worse according to the use we have made of 
the opportunities of life” (p. 225). 


It would be an interesting exercise to work 








ut some of the more obvious possibilities 
here suggested. Since there may be anything 
behind the veil, there may be universal 
felicity or universal misery awaiting mankind, 
or our future destinies may be distributed by 
lot, or the good may be punished and the bad 
rewarded—an arrangement which, according 
to some cynics, would at least have the merit 
of securing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Mr. Laing talks about the 
‘‘ larger hope” opened up by modern thought. 
He might with as good reason have talked of 
the larger fear. Like the hero of a famous 
story, we do not know whether the door of 
the amphitheatre will admit us into the 
presence of a famished tiger or of a beautiful 
bride. Our guide, however, conveniently 
ignores the tiger. He tells us that 


‘*We may well be grateful to anything which, 
however vaguely, helps and cheers us on the 
way ; and from this point of view the ideas of 
God and of a future life taught by the Christian 
religion, accepted by so many good men, and 
hallowed by so many venerable traditions and 
sacred associations, should be cherished, as far 
as it is possible to do so without shutting our 
eyes to facts, and indulging in conscious in- 
sincerity ’’ (p. 296). 

The saving clause acquires a painful signifi- 
cance in view of the following very frank 
statement—a statement which might have 
been made very much stronger had our author 
devoted as much attention to physiology as he 
has to geology : 


‘*The essence of all spiritual existence, so far 
as we know anything of it, is personal conscious- 
ness. This clearly depends on, or is indissolubly 
associated with, a certain condition of a material 
organ—the brain. With a less active condition 
of this organ, as in sleep, personal consciousness 
is suspended. In the case of a man recovered 
from drowning by artificial means, it is gone, 
and the man is to all intents and purposes dead 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour, and would 
remain dead if warm blankets and artificial 
respiration did not recall him to life. Where 
and what was he during this interval? and if 
his personal identity and conscious existence 
were gone for that quarter of an hour, why and 
when did they return? and, if the Humane 
Society’s men had been less prompt, would they 
ever have returned ?” (p. 292). 


It may be also observed that this negation of 
a purely spiritual existence is not less in- 
consistent with the notion of a personal 
Creator than with the notion of human im- 
mortality. But we may well be thankful for 
a logical inconsistency that has perhaps spared 
us the scandalous spectacle of Mr. Samuel 
Laing claiming exemption from the Par- 
liamentary oath, Mr. Samuel Laing claiming 
to have the oath administered to him, Mr. 
Samuel Laing administering the oath to him- 
self. 

It cannot be expected that a practical 
politician and man of business, doubtless 
inured to habits of compromise, should push 
his principles to their necessary logical con- 
sequences, especially when he is liable to be 
called to account for them by the presumably 
not very advanced constituency of Orkney 
and Shetland. Still an experienced man of 
the world might at least be expected to tell 
us in what relation his opinions stand to such 
burning questions as Disestablishment, reli- 
gious versus secular education, divorce, the 





recognition of a moral law by the state, and 
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so forth, and what results he anticipates from 
the spread of those opinions among women 
and among the masses. But anyone turning 
over the leaves of Modern Science and Modern 
Thought with such expectations will find 
himself signally disappointed. He will find 
nothing beyond a feeble caution to the effect 
that ‘‘ we shall do well to be tender with the 
forms and creeds of this religion [ Christianity | 
even when they appear to be getting obsolete, 
and their strict and literal interpretation no 
longer consistent with known truths ”’ (p. 296). 
If the scathing chapter on ‘‘ Miracles” is 
a specimen of Mr. Laing’s tender mercies, we 
should like to know what he would call 
severe treatment. 

It would be unjust to conclude without 
acknowledging that Mr. Laing is always candid 
and generally accurate, that he writes a clear 
and vigorous style, and that he has brought 
together a number of facts and arguments 
which will be studied with interest both by 
those who go farther than he does, and by 
those who do not go so far. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








George Eliot's Poetry, and other Studies. By 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 

A votume coming from the White House is, 

in the United States, sure to have the same 

kind of success which has been achieved in 

England by certain volumes issued from royal 

palaces. It is, of course, a factitious success, 

but it owes its existence to natural and 
universal human impulses, and only those 
people who are troubled with the superficial 
cynicism of jyouth will think it worth while 
to indulge in the cheap sneer which is too 
easy to be tempting. True criticism seldom 
indulges in sneers cheap or otherwise; but 
then, on the other hand, it takes no heed of 
either White Houses or palaces, and judges 
work according to its quality, not according 
to its origin. An estimate of these essays, 
formed in this disinterested fashion, is hardly 
likely to be a very high one. Every page in 
this volume bears witness to the fact that the 
sister of President Cleveland is an intelligent, 
cultivated, and well-informed woman; but no 
page bears witness to anything more, and the 
book accordingly fails in the impressiveness 
which belongs either to striking thought or 
memorable expression. This failure, like 
most failures of the same kind, is owing to 
defects partly of matter, partly of manner. 
A critic who has not space for illustrative 
quotations shrinks from hard sayings which 
he cannot justify by evidence; but, in spite 
of his shrinking, he feels bound to tell what 
seems to him the truth, and what seems to 
me the truth concerning Miss Cleveland’s 
matter is this—that it is, for the most part, 
either obvious or extravagant. Take the 
first essay which gives a title to the book, 
and to which, therefore, one may fairly 
suppose the writer attaches special import- 
ance. It is devoted to a proof of the utterly 
sterile proposition that George Eliot as a poet 
ranks below Mrs. Browning—a proposition 
which it may safely be affirmed is doubted by 
no sane reader. It is, unfortunately, difficult 
to discover whether Miss Cleveland absolutely 
denies that George Eliot is a poet at all. 
Such a denial would roopen an _interest- 


ing controversy concerning the differentia of 
poetry, in which I, for one, should join 
issue with the critic; but, as her depre- 
ciation is not positive, but comparative, there 
is really nothing to discuss. Nothing, that 
is, in her conclusions; the grounds on which 
those conclusions are arrived at are debateable 
enough, or rather they would be debateable 
did they not consist of unproved and really 
unproveable assertions. Poetry of the highest 
kind is produced without effort; George 
Eliot’s poetry is characterised by continuous 
effort: therefore George Eliot’s poetry is not 
of the highest kind. Such is the syllogism to 
the expansion of which the first part of Miss 
Cleveland’s essay is devoted. Here we have 
have a major and a minor premiss, both of 
which are in the highest degree disputable ; 
and, as Miss Cleveland makes no real attempt 
to establish either of them, what becomes of 
her conclusion? I do not say that within 
certain limitations it may not besound. Miss 
Cleveland is, as I have said, undoubtedly 
right in awarding supremacy to Mrs. Brown- 
ing; but the question she raises has nothing 
to do with mere degrees of rank, but with 
the essential nature of poetry; and that the 
best poetry is effortless would be denied by 
every great poet who everlived. It may seem 
effortless, but that is a very different thing, 
and Miss Cleveland constantly vitiates her 
argument by confounding seeming with being. 
But the critic has more to say than this. 
Passing from form to substance, she goes on 
to declare that George Eliot could not be a 
great poet because she was an Agnostic 
thinker ; for the essence of true poetry is what 
the writer chooses to call the ‘‘antipode of 
Agnosticism.”” Miss Cleveland writes very 
rhetorically, and I cannot always be quite 
certain that I catch her exact meaning; but 
what I understand her to say is this—that 
poetry may be the expression either of firm 
belief or unhesitating denial, but cannot be 
the expression of oscillation, dubiety, or 
suspense. If this were true, it could only 
affect the subjective poetry, which gives 
scope to affirmation or denial, and of such 
poetry George Eliot gives us comparatively 
little, so it is difficult to see the application 
of the proposition to the main body of her 
work. But is it true? That is the “ pre- 
vious question,” which must be answered, 
and, if it be answered in the affirmative, 
the result will be the setting aside of some 
of the most widely accepted verdicts of the 
world. Competent judges, for example, have 
long ago decided that Arthur Clough is a true 
poet, that Mr. Matthew Arnold is a great 
poet, that Shakspere is a supreme poet; but 
Clough is always a questioning spirit, many 
of Mr. Arnold’s most characteristic poems are 
poems of doubt, and what is probably the 
most popular passage in Shakspere, the ‘‘ to 
be or not to be” soliloquy is, like the 
character in whose mouth it is put, an em- 
bodiment of the most absolute scepticism. I: 
will not do. I write without the smallest 
leaning towards the Agnostic position ; but it 
is clear to me, as it is to most other people, 
that poetry is not conditioned by belief or 
disbelief or doubt, but by the possession of 
something which is independent of all three— 
imaginative vision and the power of render- 
ing it. 





It was my bounden duty to give my im- 
pression of Miss Cleveland’s book as a whole, 
and I have occupied nearly all the space that 
can be allotted to me in discussing a single 
essay. There is, perhaps, one excuse—that 
this essay, in spite of all defects of matter 
and manner, is the most individual and 
characteristic thing in the volume. There are 
good things in the essays on ‘‘ Reciprocity,” 
‘“‘ Altruistic Faith,” and ‘History’; but 
they are, after all, nothing but exceedingly 
clever and sympathetic imitations of Emerson 
by a writer who has assimilated not alone her 
master’s manner, but something of his very 
cast of thought. It is Emerson diluted, but 
even in the dilution we catch the unmistak- 
able Emersonian flavour. I open the book at 
random and read this: 

‘*Ah me! what does our tasteless babble need 
so much as the savour of high thought? What 
do we need so much to see as that which is 
sacred? Who of us cannot recall the magic 
transmutation that took place when, sometime 
in the midst of idle talk, a brave soul threw 
down a golden thought amid all the clattering 
rubbish, some gleam from the life of the spirit, 
some sacred jewel of inner life? How it 
hushed the clatter! How grateful, if rebuked, 
we felt! How encouraged ourselves to utter 
that which we had not dared to speak when all 
utterance was so different from it! How much 
more this brave spirituality of our friend has 
helped us than any words that came to us from 
priest or from poet, from pulpit or from book!” 


The “Ah, me!” and the notes of interjec- 
tion strike a feminine and therefore a false 
note, for Emerson is essentially a masculine 
writer ; but apart from these things the pas- 
sage might easily be mistaken for an excerpt 
from the Essays or the Conduct of Life. And 
it is so throughout; for Miss Cleveland has 
loved the sage of Concord ‘‘ not wisely but too 
well.” I say not wisely, because Emerson 
has preached, above all things, the gospel 
of the preservation of individuality, and 
the writer of the essays we have named 
has suffered her individuality to be absorbed. 
The five historical studies are also imita- 
tive, but they are Carlylesque rather than 
Emersonian. They have gleams of in- 
sight, but the prevailing impression is that of 
a mist of rhetorical expatiation. It is, pro- 
bably, these essays which are referred to in 
the brief dedication as having been “ origi- 
nally prepared for use in schools and colleges” ; 
but they are eminently unfit for educational 
purposes, except in so far as they may tend 
to fire students with the writer’s own fervi 
and evidently genuine sympathy with the 
life of the past. One thing may be truly said 
in Miss Cleveland’s favour: that she has a 
true and fine feeling for the continuity of 
history ; that she does recognise in the story 
of the dead centuries the action of the pas- 
sions and forces that are at work to-day; and 
though this feeling is happily less rare than 
it was, it is not so common as to count for 
nothing. I will only add that accuracy, even 
in trifles, is a matter of some consequence, 
especially in writings prepared for use 
schools and colleges, and Miss Cleveland's 
reputation for accuracy cannot but be clouded 


pastures new,” and, worse still, ‘All the 
world’s a stage, and men and women are the 
actors.” This will never do. 





I have been tempted, and I have fallen. 


James Asucnorr NoBLE 
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Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, its Founda- 
tion and Worthies; teing a Sketch of the 
Rise of Nonconformity in Manchester, and 
of the Erection of the Chapel in Cross-street, 
with Notices of its Ministers and Trustees. 
By m) Thomas Baker. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. 

Sim Tomas Baker has produced a book which, 
within self-imposed limitations, is an important 
contribution to local history. Manchester 
men will value it for the information it gives 
as to many bygone worthies of the cotton 
city, but it has a wider interest as a typical 
example of the genesis and development of 
Nonconformity. The Cross-street Chapel in 
Manchester is nearly two centuries old. 
Indeed, the congregation which assemble there 
may rightly date their origin from the refusal 
of their predecessors to acquiesce in the Act 
of Uniformity of 1662. That was a dark year 
for the English Church, when rampant 
bigotry drained it of some of its best blood 
and brains. In the Manchester district the 
Presbyterian form of church government had 
been generally established during the Common- 
wealth. The Rev. Henry Newcome, M.A., 
a man of earnest and sincere piety, beloved by 
the people, learned and useful, was then one 
of the ministers of the parish church. In 
1660 he preached a rejoicing sermon on the 
restoration of Charles II. In 1662 he found 
himself a minister without a flock, for the 
charter of the dissolved or suspended 
“Collegiate”? church was renewed, and on 
account of his Presbyterian ordination, his 
place was given to another. Three years later 
the Five Mile Act exiled him from Manchester, 
but he returned in 1670, and after suffering 
fines and ill-will, was allowed to preach in 
his own house, and afterwards in a barn. It 
was not until 1687 that the Dissenters ventured 
to have their meetings at the same time as the 
services of the Established Church. In 1693 
the central portion of the present chapel 
building was erected, but it was wrecked by 
a mob, inspired by zeal for the Church, and a 
strong desire for the restoration of the Stuarts. 
Since then the congregation have been free 
from persecution and at liberty to work out 
their own destiny. Their freedom was not 
even hampered by any doctrinal trust. They 
are, and always have been, a society of 
Protestant Dissenters, unfettered by any creed. 
Newcome was a Puritan, and his immediate 
successors were of the orthodox school. 
There may have been some Unitarian element 
in the congregation, even in its earliest days, 
for the literature of that school of thought was 
circulated in the district before the building 
of the chapel. There was no revolt in the 
pews when the Rev. John Seddon, M.A., who 
was appointed in 1739, began to teach the 
unity of God. 

“Tt is very certain” he said ‘‘ that so long as a 

zeal for the Trinity doctrine continues among 

Christians, true Christianity cannot flourish : 

the entirely banishing it from the minds of 

Christians would be rendering a signal service 

to the Gospel.” 

From that time until the present day a 

succession of ministers have maintained the 

twofold tradition of culture and liberal 
theology. When Clive was a boy, he was 
taken by relations to the services of the 
chapel, and he wrote from Madras that 
Manchester was the centre of all his wishes. 





The congregation were steady supporters of 
the Hanoverian government, and when the 
hopes of the Stuarts were extinguished, con- 
stant friends of national progress. The 
Dissenters, excluded from the national universi- 
ties, organised institutions for the training 
both of laymen and of candidates for the 
ministry. The Cross-street congregation have 
taken their share in the work of the locality, 
and there are few, if any, educational or 
philanthropic agencies in Manchester which 
do not owe something to their help. They 
have taken an active share in the municipal 
affairs, and Manchester, for nearly one-third 
of its civic existence, has been governed by 
chief magistrates from the Cross Street Chapel. 
The congregation has also produced legislators 
who have sought a broader sphere, and several 
notable men of letters and of science. In 
this connection the most interesting association 
is that which links the memory of the gifted 
authoress of Mary Barton with the chapel of 
which her husband was the minister for more 
than half-a-century. 

Sir Thomas Baker has an unrivalled 
acquaintance with the annals of the chapel, 
and has made good use of his materials. 

Wurm E, A. Axon. 








La Conquista di Roma. By Matilde Serao. 


(Barbera. ) 


Te appearance of a novel by Matilde Serao, 
if not the leading feature of the literary year 
in Italy, cannot fail to be the principal event 
in its world of fiction. This gifted author 
belongs to a small group of novellieri who 
have grafted successfully on the simple, 
national realism of Manzoni the more modern 
and complex realism of the French school. 
While Manzoni applied his excellent system 
of observation to historical subjects, the 
young Italian school applies it, in a more 
developed form, to different phases of modern 
life. Some, like Verga and D’Annunzio, are 
principally occupied with pictures of the 
peasantry ; others, like Capuana and Matilde 
Serao, have given themselves entirely to the 
study of the higher classes, both the aris- 
tocracy and the bourgeoisie. To the first set 
of stories the usual background is the country 
village or the small provincial town; to the 
second, Rome, Naples, Milan, or any other 
of the large centres of commercial and 
social life. Signora Serao is, without con- 
test, the cleverest writer of this latter group, 
She has in her muck of the stuff necessary 
to form a first-class novelist. And she would 
almost reach perfection were it not at times 
for a lack of conscientious perseverance in the 
drawing of her characters, whereby much 
acute psychological observation is all but 
effaced by hurry and Jaisser-aller ; were it not 
at other times that she sacrifices this in- 
sufficiently developed soul-reading power of 
hers in order to concentrate all her forces on 
the analysis of the physiological side of her 
characters, or else on a minute study of ex- 
ternal surroundings, executed in a masterly 
fashion, but too often useless. 

All this will seem a serious blemish to the 
foreign reader. But a new nation such as 
ours, when judging a form of literature new 
to it, cannot criticise too severely, nor exact 
too rapid a progress from its pioneers in 
fiction. For it is idle to accuse us, as some 





foreign critics have done, of having broken 
with our traditions. A country which opens 
its literary chapter with such a realistic and 
modern romancer as Chaucer can speak of 
far-reaching connecting links between ancient 
and contemporary fiction; not we. Our 
classical novelliert of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance have taught us even less than 
the conteurs of the Langue d’Oil. We have, 
perhaps, learnt from them how to tell old- 
fashioned stories of intrigue, good nowadays 
for comediettas and farces; but, as to what 
concerns the study of character, we have 
learnt very little, and, as to the deep obser- 
vation of moral or material surroundings, 
nothing at all. 

The oldest novelist with whom the new 
school can connect itself is Manzoni, and even 
his influence may be overrated. Abroad one 
is apt to consider him, often from hearsay, 
rather as a sort of George Eliot than as an 
Italian Walter Scott, and therefore one is led 
to expect from him certain qualities which 
in his time and with his surroundings it was 
difficult for him to possess, far more to transmit 
to a younger generation. 

This will explain, I hope, the indulgence 
with which Italian critics, however well in- 
formed on the progress of foreign literature, 
judge of their native literary products. It is 
from a relative point of view, rather than 
from an absolute one, that they consider them. 
Thus, Italians can pass over Signora Serao’s 
unequal insight into character and often feeble 
dramatic interest in consideration of the many 
powerful and clever qualities, both technical 
and artistic, which she has introduced into 
our contemporary fiction. No one can equal 
her, either in the spirited rendering of an 
absolutely modern society, or in the realistic 
descriptions of town life. What the French 
school calls ‘‘le sentiment de la modernité’”’ 
she possesses to a considerable degree. 
Thereby she has been the first to reveal to 
us, in an objective light, the most character- 
istic aspects of our own public and private 
life. In fact, the most striking and original 
portion of her work are these New Italy 
pictures, which, executed with much skill, 
contain a great deal of serious observation, 
and are written in a fluent, coloured style, 
not easily to be found in other writers. The 
convent, the agricultural meeting, the ladies’ 
committee of her powerful novel Fantasia, 
the fashionable Neapolitan society, the tele- 
graph office, and the girl school of her charm- 
ing novelettes, are followed up in her last 
volume by an equally admirable series of 
purely Italian scenes. Thus, the opening of 
parliament, the ball at the Quirinal, the duel, 
the veglione, more especially the different 
phases of political and social life, the won- 
derful drawing of the newest quarters of the 
capital, in a word, all that, morally or 
materially, can be summed up in the Rome 
of 1885 is shown in a masterly fashion, cer- 
tainly unrivalled in Italy, and approaching, 
for insight of external things, the best work 
of the leaders of the French realistic school. 

As to the story, it has almost a secondary 
importance. It is a mere thread of romance, 
woven in and out (and too often out), among 
a crowd of descriptions, of which those I have 
just quoted are only a small part. This was 
not the case with Signora Serao’s earlier and 
very remarkable novel, Fantasia, in which 
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considerable psychological study and several 
strong dramatic situations balanced the amount 
of purely descriptive pages. La Conquista di 
Roma tells us the sketchy experiences of an 
essentially modern man—Sangiorgio, a young 
Neapolitan M.P., as ambitious, as uninterest- 
ing, who arrives in the capital with a firm 
resolution of conquering it; that is to say, of 
passing from the relative obscurity in which 
he has lived to a foremost place in its mixed 
world of politics, fashion, and haute-finance. 
In fact, he makes a most promising début in 
Parliament. He is not only looked upon as 
a rising personality in public life, but is 
beginning to be courted in society. His short 
love affair with a capricious woman of fashion, 
Donna Elena, is a delightful episode, charm- 
ingly told. From a literary point of view, it 
is infinitely superior to the principal episode 
of the book—his violent passion for Donna 
Angelica, the pretty wife of a minister, and 
as uninteresting a character as himself. San- 
giorgio is not conquered by Rome, as the 
author wishes us to believe, but by this 
woman, who, though incapable of loving, 
reduces him from an energetic and ambitious 
man to a lazy and tearful lover, who abandons 
politics and spends his whole days at home, 
sighing for the visits which Donna Angelica 
but rarely and coldly pays him. 

The critics have generally discussed the 
foolishness of the novel’s title, not to say the 
foolishness of the tale ; and among the number 
the most original charmeur of our criticism, Sig. 
Enrico Nencioni, in a deep and witty article 
of our leading review, L’ Antologia. Sig. Nen- 
cioni has justly compared La Conquista di 
Roma with Transformation—the latter as a 
picture of Papal Rome in the Sixties, the 
former as that of new-Italian Rome in the 
Eighties. In either work he recognises but 
small importance as novels, and much value 
as documents, in word-painting, of modern 
Roman life. To foreign eyes, however, Huw- 
thorne has given a more exact and unpre- 
judiced idea of our capital as it was in his 
days than Matilde Serao, for he has rendered 
its physiognomy in all its aspects, ancient and 
new; while, to quote again Sig. Nencioni, 

‘* classical, Renaissance and Papal Rome have 
almost disappeared in the volume. The 
authoress, like her hero, seems to avoid, in- 
stinctively and purposely, all the great memories 
of the Eternal City. She is more at home in 
the glove shop (a first-rate realistic scene of 


our days) than in the piazza San Pietro or at 
the Thermae of Caracalla.” 


To conclude, we can quarrel with Signora 
Serao for not having given us a sufficiently 
developed novel. We can find fault with her 
exclusively modern point of view, but we 
cannot deny the excellence of the book, taking 
it as the author intends it—viz., as a picture 
of Rome in the present day. The course of 
high-class fiction must needs pass, in its first 
stages, through a deep study of external sur- 
roundings and manners before it gets to its 
necessary completion—to an equally con- 
scientious study of psychological character. 
Signora Serao, if nought else, has paved the 
way for the Italian George Eliot of the 
future, and we cannot thank her enough for 
this. But we expect more from her; and, as 
she is still young, we do not despair that she 
may herself one day realise this ideal. It 
will be time then for our criticism to alter its 





way of regarding the development of novel- 
writing in our country ; and, when reviewing 
the maturer work of Matilde Serao, we shall 
not be obliged any longer to judge it from a 
relative Italian standard, but from an absolute, 
cosmopolitan one. Canto Praccr. 








SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 


Old Church Life in Scotland. By the Rev. A. 
Edgar. (Alexander Gardner.) 


Memoirs of James Begg. By Thomas Smith. 
(Edinburgh: Gemmell.) 


Aberdour and Inchcolme: being Historical 
Notices of the Parish and Monastery. In 
Twelve Lectures. By the Rev. Wm. Ross. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 


Writings by the Way. By J. Campbell Smith. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Inverness before Railways. By Isabel Harriet 
Anderson. (Inverness: Mackenzie.) 


Mr. Ep@ar, Minister of the Parish of Mauch- 
line, has produced an excellent and interesting 
book, chiefly because he has been content to 
adopt an unambitious plan, and to work it out 
thoroughly. He has searched carefully the 
kirk session and other records of his own parish, 
and of others in Ayrshire, from about the 
middle of the seventeenth century down to the 
present time, and has published the results of 
his investigations. Scotch parishes were, and 
are, very much alike; and so the character and 
peculiarities of church life in Scotland, a 
century and two centuries ago, are faithfully 
represented by photographs of Mauchline at 
these times. This book took originally the 
form of lectures; and it is rather a pity that 
Mr. Edgar has not included in it his lectures 
on **The Church’s Provision for the Poor,” 
‘The Church’s Work in providing Education 
for the People,” and ‘‘ Marriages Regular and 
Irregular.” It is not, however, a matter for 
regret that Mr. Edgar passes lightly over what he 
terms ‘‘ the higher forms and aspects of church 
life,” for he would have spoiled his book by re- 
viving in it dreary theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal controversies. He writes very pleasantly and 
very simply of churches, manses, churchyards, 
public worship, communion services, and, above 
all, church discipline. To most English folks 
the last subject suggests illegitimacy, and 
perhaps, also, Burns standing about a hundred 
years ago on the “‘ cutty stool” of repentance 
—as a matter of fact he never stood on it—and 
being admonished for what was in reality his 
irregular marriage with Jean Armour by 
‘“‘Daddy Auld,” one of Mr. Edgar’s prede- 
cessors in the pastorate of Mauchline. But the 
old Scotch kirk sessions were, in reality, as 
Mr. Edgar shows, local authorities dealing 
with drunkenness, quarrelling, heresy, slander, 
theft, and occasionally even murder. As local 
authorities they were for a time by no means 
inefficient. If they were absurdly severe, as in 
censuring or ‘‘ delating” a man for taking 
some meal to his mother on Sunday, they were 
no respecters of persons, and probably did a 
great deal of social good. From what Mr. 
Edgar says, communion services in Scot- 
land must frequently have been little better 
than great ‘claret sheds.” In 1598 there 
were used at one ‘‘ Lord’s Supper” in Edin- 
burgh twenty-six gallons of wine, costing 
£41 12s.; and in 1656 the generous corpora- 
tion of Glasgow spent £160 in the same 
fashion. Mauchline is redolent of the memories 
of Burns and the Armours, of Gavin Hamil- 
ten and Holy Willie, of the somewhat 
mythical Mary Morrison, and the eminently 
questionable Poosie Nancy; and, in con- 
sequence, there is a good deal that is personally 
interesting in Mr. Edgar’s volume. It is 





hardly possible after reading it not to come to 
the conclusion that ‘‘Daddy Auld” was an 
honest, though narrow-minded, minister, and 
that poor William Fisher was driven to drink by 
Burns’s satire. Mr. Edgar has not found in 
the Mauchline records anything to justify 
Burns’s charge against Fisher of stealing the 
alms of the poor. 

Although the first volume only of Dr. 

Thomas Smith’s memoir of Dr. Begg has 
been published, it is evident that the work 
will be a failure, whether it be considered as 
a biography or as a contribution to the social 
history of Scotland. Dr. Begg was—slightly 
to vary Mr. Leslie Stephen’s description of 
John Wesley—an ecclesiastical game-cock, who 
loved an agitation or a controversy much as 
an American journalist loves a ‘‘boom.” But 
he was in his life time regarded as a burly 
example of the ‘‘ Carritch and Parritch” type of 
Scotchman, and, since his death he has become 
the patron saint of Scotch ‘‘ patriots” of the 
sentimental, if not parochial, school. If Dr. 
Smith had had the capacity or the inclination, 
he might have made Dr. Begg the central 
figure of a good Scotch picture. But he 
takes simply the ecclesiastical game - cock 
view of his friend; and so we have him here 
studying, preaching, “ visiting,” agitating, but, 
doing nothing very notable from the mun- 
dane or human point of view. The most 
readable portion of the volume consists of some 
short chapters of autobiography, in which Dr. 
Begg tells the story of his earlier life. They 
are written with Scotch heartiness and vigour ; 
and though they give us disappointingly little 
of the author’s personal life, they contain 
several ‘‘ good stories” of the kind that are 
popular at Scotch clerical dinner tables. Here 
is one of an eccentric clergyman of the name of 
Oliphant : 
‘*He is said on one occasion to have borrowed 
half-a-crown from one of his elders before he 
entered the pulpit, and returned it immediately 
after the service was over. The elder expressed 
astonishment at the transaction, and asked what 
it meant. Mr. Oliphant said confidentially, ‘I 
think a man aye speaks baulder when he has 
siller in his pooch.’ ’’ 

In previous publications Dr. Ross has shown 
his capacity for dealing with early ecclesiastical 
life in Scotland, and this book, on the whole, is 
a very good one. Aberdour is, indeed, cele- 
brated for little except its rural beauty, and 
Inchcolme is not particularly famous among 
monasteries. But regarding both of these Dr. 
Ross has been able to give many interesting 
details, and to make their history contribute to 
the illustration of the general history of the 
kingdom. In a general glance at Aberdour 
and its neighbourhood there is, of course, some- 
thing, however little, that affords room for 
attractive allusion. The town of Dunfermline, 
to which the parish is quite near, was the seat 
of ancient Scottish royalty; and the two have 
been immortalised together in the ‘‘ grand old 
ballad ” of Sir Satdok Reems. In Dunfermline 
it was that the king sat ‘‘ drinking the bluid- 
red wine,” and Aberdour is generally con- 
jectured to have been the harbour of the ill- 
fated knight. The noble families of Murray 
and Morton, who played such an important 
part in the most stirring period of the country’s 
annals, possessed lands in the neighbourhood. 
And Inchcolme derives a certain interest from 
its shadowy association with Columba. About 
the early ecclesiastical condition of the district 
Dr. Ross has little of consequence to say: 
More interesting is his discussion of the char- 
acter and work of Regent Murray, of whom he 
is a hearty admirer. Of Earl Morton Dr. Ross 
does not speak in very favourable terms, 
although he is comparatively charitable to him. 
He says nothing of Morton’s dalliance with the 
Tulchan episcopacy, of his refusal to counten- 
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ance the assemblies, or of his unqualified hatred 
of preachers, Atthe same time he dwells on 
the fact that the stern Regent confiscated the 
Church’s benefices to his own 
attacked even the spiritual liberties of the 
Church. In the concluding lectures we have 
limpses of church life in Aberdour from the 
ftteenth till the end of the eighteenth century. 
Of the ecclesiastical politics of the important 
period thus covered Dr. Ross speaks with 
accuracy and intelligence, albeit his tone is 
occasionally rather bitter. Of the ordinary 
round of church life among the people we get 
some noteworthy incidents. Two of the elders 
went through the village during church hours 
to look after those who were unnecessarily 
absent from worship. A certain Henry Tyrie is 
spoken of as ‘‘compearing”’ to a summons for 
efault on this head, and only escaped punish- 
ment on promising that he would not do it 
again. Hugh Bailzie, an elder, brought upa 
ipe of wine to his hostelry on the Sabbath 
y, and no doubt considered himself fortunate 
in escaping with an admonition. Robert 
Young was reckless enough to give it as his 
opinion ‘‘ that it was never a good world since 
there were so many sessions.” He was naturally 
‘‘rebooked shairply.” Education in the dis- 
trict was, as elsewhere in the country, in a bad 
plight. The schoolmaster had little learning to 
convey, and few there were that wanted it. 
A good deal is said here concerning the facts of 
witchcraft. Many poor creatures suffered 
death in Aberdour, on accusations of this kind. 
Dr. Ross closes with a lecture on sessions affairs 
in the parish towards the close of the last 
century. His remarks on patronage and on 
Broad Church opinion show a somewhat un- 
seasonable warmth of feeling, which is partly 
explained by the fact that these lectures were 
written more than twenty years ago. Dr. 
Ross’s occasional witticisims are seldom good, 
and his moralisings might well have been 
omitted. The author, by the way, should get 
rid of the notion that the author of ‘‘ Hardy- 
knute” perhaps also wrote ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens.” 
It is in virtue mainly of the biographical 
section of it that Writings by the Way is 
entitled to a place in this column. Fully 
half of the ok — consisting of essays 
on such subjects as Carlyle, Newton, the 
True and the False in History, the Doings 
and Drifts of the Age, and Realism, Ideal- 
ism, and Positivism—is in a much higher 
latitude, and is essentially Scotch only in its 
humour, its imagination, and the meta- 
physical bias of the undoubted erudition 
it displays. There is, too, in the essay on 
Positivism, a fine vein of sturdy Scotch 
opinionativeness, of what to critics unfamiliar 
with northern characteristics may seem intel- 
lectual arrogance. Since Writings by the 
Way were published, its author has been 
appointed sheriff of the important and busy 
city of Dundee. It is to be hoped that no 
witness or defendant will have the temerity to 
admit to Sheriff Smith that he holds Positivist 
opinions, for what mercy is such an unfortunate 
likely to have at the hands of a judge who says, 
in a spirit worthy of Braxfield himself, that if 
Comte had been put into a Scotch lunatic 
asylum he would never have been allowed to 
leave it? The biographical sketches, alread 
alluded to, deal mostly with eminent Seotch 


lawyers who figured in the earlier part of the 
ang century, such as Lords Neaves, Ardmil- 
» Hope, Murray, and Colonsay, and Henry 
Glassford Bell, although Mr. Smith also photo- 
phs other Edinburgh and Scotch celebrities, 
ike Mrs. Stirling of the ‘‘ Mystifications,” and 


Prof. Ferrier. These sketches, many of which 
are illustrated with enjoyable anecdotes, 
are written with perfect taste, indicate great 
insight into character, and deserve the careful 
attention of all who desire to know what Scotch 
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life, society, and character are—or have been. 
To return fora moment to the larger essays 
included in this volume, Mr. Smith has, 
in his paper on Carlyle, come nearer the 
truth about Mrs. Carlyle than any other 
writer since the appearance of the Froude 
‘* revelations,” with the single, and (considering 
the extent of his personal knowledge of the 
en the inevitable exception of 
ables. 


Miss Anderson tells the story of Inverness 
as it was thirty years ago, very unassumingly, 
but in what we imagine to be a very faithful 
way. Much of what she records is of purely 
local interest ; but a rather vivid sense of 
humour ge —_ to — an occasional 
good story pleasantly, and to give a bright 
account of the vas shanactane “5 wae adorned eid 
Inverness. Her book will no doubt be esteemed 
by those who may have a familiar knowledge 
of the persons and incidents she describes. 


. Ven- 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. RecinatpD L. PooLe intends to edit 
Wyclif’s De Dominio Divino for the Wyclif 
Society before he brings out vol. ii., containin 
Book II. of the De Civili Dominio, of which the 
first volume or book is ready for issue. This 
course is rendered advisable by Wyclif’s treat- 
ment of his subject. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will publish this 
month A Short History of Napoleon I., by Prof. 
J. R. Seeley. 

Mr. C. M. Dovuaury, of Gonville and Caius 
College, has in the press a volume of Travels in 
Northern Arabia in 1876 and 1877. It will be 
published by the Cambridge University Press, 
and will contain illustrations and a map. 


TuHE Rev. J. H. Overton has in the press a 
work on Life in the English Church, 1660-1714. 
As the title implies, it does not deal with the 
controversies or the ecclesiastical politics of the 
period, but shows how the clergy lived and 
worked ; how the laity were affected by their 
influence ; how the services of the Church were 
conducted, and what was the special character 
of her preaching and of her religious litera- 
ture ; and what was the relation of the Church 
to the social life of the period, and to other 
Christian communities at home and abroad. 


Baron A. E. voN NORDENSKIOLD will pub- 
lish this season, through Messrs. Macmillan, a 
new work on Greenland, with illustrations. 


ANEW edition of Thornton’s Gazetteer of India 
is announced by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 
The work is to be reduced in size by the omission 
of many of the less important details, while at 
the same time there will be given many hun- 
dred names of places not included in any 
former edition. The areas and populations 
have been revised in accordance with the 
Census Report of 1881. The book will be edited 
by Mr. Roper Lethbridge and Mr. A. N. Wol- 
laston, and will form one volume of about 1,000 
pages octavo. 


A Life of W. Stanley Jevons, by his Wife, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan, 
who will also publish Mr. Jevons’s fragment 
on Principles of Economics. 


Mr. T. L. Krxcton-Oviesant’s work on 
The New English—a sequel to his well-known 
book on The Old and Middle English—is to be 
published this season. 


Pror. Cuvrcn has in preparation a new his- 
torical tale of the period of the Great Rebellion, 
which will be entitled With the King at Oxford. 
It will be illustrated in a similar style to the 
Chantry Priest of Barnet, and will probably 


| @ppear in October. 





Messrs. MAcMILLAN’s ennouncements in- 
clude three novels: Mr. Wm. Black’s White 
Heather, in 3 vols.; Nuttie’s Father, by Miss 
C. M. Yonge, in 2 vols.; and Voices crying in 
the Wilderness, by Miss F. Levien. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN’s volume on Darwin, 
which begins Messrs. Longman’s series of 
biographies under the title of ‘‘ English 
Worthies,” is to appear very shortly; and the 
second volume, Mariborough, by Mr. G. Saints- 
bury, will be publishedin the autumn. Among 
the succeeding volumes are Steele, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson ; Sir 7’. More, by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison; Wellington, by Mr. R. L. Stevenson ; 
Lord Peterborough, by Mr. Walter Besant ; 
Claverhouse, by Mr. Mowbray Morris ; Latimer, 
by Canon Creighton; Shaftesbury, by Mr. H. D. 
Traill ; Garrick, by Mr. W. H. Pollock ; _— 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse; Ben Jonson, by le 
J. A. Symonds ; Jsaak Walton, — A. Lang ; 
and Canning, by Mr. F. H. The series 
will be edited by Mr. A. Lang. 


Tue Cambridge University Press announce 
as nearly ready 7'he Diplomatic Correspondence of 
Earl Gower, English Ambassador at the Court 
of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792. 
The letters are edited from the originals in the 
Record Office, by Mr. Oscar Browning, who 
will furnish an Introduction and Notes. 


Reminiscences of Sport in India is the title of 
a new work by Gen. G. F. Burton, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co. 


THE volume on Hunting, by the Duke of 
Beaufort and Mr. Mowbray Morris, which com- 
mences Messrs. Longmans’ “Badminster Library 
of Sports and Pastimes,” already announced in 
the AcADEMY, will be ready in October. It 
will contain contributions from the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 
Mr. Digby Collins, and Mr. A. E. T. Watson. 
In addition to the books which we have pre- 
viously mentioned, the series will include Racing, 
by the Earl of Suffolk and Messrs. W. G. Craven, 
A. Coventry, and A.'E. T. Watson ; and Riding 
and Driving, by Mr. R. Weir and Major Dixon. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announce 
that the revised edition of ogee | and The 
Fight at Finnsburgh, with text an pot 
edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, of Wash- 
ington Lee University, and Prof. Robert Sharp, 
of the University of Louisiana, is now ready. 
A number of corrections have been made, and 
an appendix of recent readings has been 
added, based on late criticisms and essays of 
Sievers, Kluge, Cosijn, Holder, and Wiilker. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. announce for 
early publication a Life of General Francis 
Rawdon Chesney, edited by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 


Tue Rev. John Brown, Minister of the Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford, has in preparation a book on 
The Life and Times of John Bunyan. It will be 
published by Messrs. Isbister. 


Tue October number of the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine, which will be the first number 
of a new volume, will contain the opening 
numbers of a new serial story by Mr. D. Christie 
Murray, entitled ‘‘ Aunt Rachel.” 


THE Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce is an- 
nounced to contribute a series of articles to the 
Christian Commonwealth on ‘‘Topics of the 
Time; or, some Sins of the Day.” 

Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish in October 
a new work entitled The Fall of Constantinople, 
being the story of the Fourth Crusade, by Mr. 
Edwin Pears, late President of the European 
Bar at Constantinople. 

Ar the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more they are looking forward to their opening 
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address being delivered by an English visitor, 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


Mr. THomas Huaues’s Life and Times of 
Peter Cooper is to be published this autumn. 


Messrs. CassELL & Company have in 
preparation a series of new and original works 
of romance and adventure, which will be issued 
under the general title of ‘‘Cassell’s Rainbow 
Series.” The first book, which will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and America 
on Monday next, is entitled As é# was Written, 
by 8. Luska. 


Tomo V. of the excellent Historia del Am- 
purdan, by Don José Pella y Forgas, has just 
appeared. The illustrations are quite equal in 
beauty and utility to those of the former 
volumes. The architectural drawings and 
photographs are valuable and well chosen. We 
would draw especial attention to the rudely- 
carved ‘‘ Majestat,” or crucifix of Cruilles, so 
different from the ordinary type, and which 
well represents the dignity of the ‘‘ Rex tre- 
mendae Majestatis,” even on the Cross. The 
text deals with the beginnings of feudalism, 
and with the influence of monasticism from the 
tenth to the twelfth cent The work 
fully bears out its sub-title of ‘A Study of 
Civilisation in North-Eastern Catalonia,’’ and 
is of equal importance to the historian and 
sociologist as to the student of art and archi- 
tecture. 


WirTH reference to the speech of M. Renan 
given in last week’s ACADEMY, @ correspondent 
sends the following extract from a diocesan 
journal of the South of France. It well repre- 
sents the bitterness of party spirit in France : 
“*M. Renan, celui qui un jour arracha 4 N.S. J.C. 
son divin diadéme, est aujourd’hui devenu un 
ae fort important. On lui a offert a 

éguier ‘un diner celtique’ et tandis qu'il 
buvait, frais, souriant de ce rire gai et insouciant 
qui épouvante, la Bre e catholique répétait le 
long des gréves et dans les campagnes, des malé- 
dictions contre l’apostat. 

“Cette triste et fitre mélopée commence par ces 
vers de Brizeux: 

** Nous avons un cour franc pour détester les 
traitres, 

Nous adorons Jésus le Dieu de nos ancétres.’ 


Et 4 1a fin des strophes, rétentit ce refrain vengeur 
et méprisant: ‘Pleure terre de Gradlon et de 
Corentin! Prairies et bruyéres bretonnes, pleurez, 
car le pied de l’apostat a foulé le sol de granit!’ ’’ 


= 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WEARIHEAD. 


Dear Nature, hide me in thy inmost heart 

Safe from the paugs of doubt and strife of will, 

Mine own and others: I would fain lie still, 
Bathed in thy silence, of thy life a part. 
Unconscious and unerring as thou art, 

Bear me as mothers bear their babes, until 

Of thy pure strength my weakness takes its fill, 
And I may dare on some new course to start. 
¥ind me some quiet grave wherein my soul 

May lie as bodies lie when life is fled, 
Freed from the madness of its own control, 

By _ self through unknown changes 

spe 

In sleep unvexed of dream of end or goal, 

And, living still, be all as e as dead. 

MILY PFEIFFER. 














OBITUARY. 


To the unusually long list of persons of literar 

eminence who have died during the past mont 

is to be added the name of Dr. M. M. Kalisch, 
one of our ablest Hebrew scholars. Dr. Kalisch 
died at the Baslow Hydropathic Establishment, 
Derbyshire, on August 23, at the age of 57. He 
was born of Israelitish — in Pomerania, and 
was educated at the University of Berlin. In 
1848 he came to this country as a political 





refugee, and found employment as a tutor in 
the Rothschild family, My whose assistance he 
was enabled to devote himself to literature. He 
was one of the few Hebraists of Jewish birth and 
education who have displayed a thorough com- 
prehension of, and sympathy with, the modern 
scientific methods in philology. His Hebrew 
Grammar and his unfinished Commentary on the 
Pentateuch are works of a very high order of 
merit, Another book by Dr. Kalisch, entitled 
Path and Goal, appeared in 1880, and is a discus- 
sion of the old problems of the “highest good,” 
and the final aim of human conduct—in form a 
sort of Platonic dialogue between represeatatives 
of the various schools of modern philosophic 
thought. The work attracted some attention at 
the time, on account of its literary power and the 
singular fairness and insight with which opposing 
views were stated. Perhaps it would have at- 
tained a more marked success if it had been pub- 
lished anonymously, as the author’s reputation 
had been gained by qualities very different from 
those in which the merit of the book consisted. 
Dr. Kalisch, during the latter years of his life, 
suffered from constant ill-health. 


We regret to'record the death, in Norway, of the 
Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, one of the senior fellows 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and vicar of St. 
Michael’s in the same city—this being one of the 
two Oxford livings which a fellow of Lincoln, 
even though married, can hold with his fellow- 
ship. Mr. Metcalfe took his degree at Cambridge 
so long ago as 1838. He is best known for his 
two books of Norwegian travel, published in 
1856 and 1858, when ‘the Scandinavian peninsula 
was almost unknown to English tourists. An- 
other book of travel, The Oxontan in Iceland, ap- 
peared in 1861. In 1858 he published a History 
of German Literature, and in 1880 a volume en- 
titled The Englishman and the Scandinavian, a 
comparison of the national character of the two 
peoples as shown in their early literature and in- 
stitutions. In 1882 he edited for the Clarendon 
Press the Latin legend of St. Olaf, from a MS. in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
His only works relating to other than Sandinavian 
subjects are his translations of Becker’s Charicles 
and Gallus, of which improved editions were sub- 
sequently brought out by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 








THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 


THE public has now before it the two schemes 
prepared respectively by the Committee of 
Convocation and the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Promoting a Teaching University 
for London. These two schemes are practically 
identical. ‘‘ Subject to the reservation for 
further consideration of some matters of detail,’ 
the Association Committee ‘‘is of opinion that 
the proposals contained in the report of the 
Committee of Convocation should receive the 
support of the Association.’”’ In other words, 
we have now before us the highest ideal it has 
been possible for the leaders of this movement 
to form of the function of a local university in 
London. The London public does not occupy 
itself very much with educational matters; but 
we trust that on this occasion at least it will 
study the proposed scheme, viewing it in relation 
both to university life elsewhere, especially in 
other European capitals, and to the possibilities 
which exist here. Such study, we feel con- 
vinced, can but lead to one conclusion—a 
determination that London shall have a uni- 
versity, but a determination that the present 
scheme must be rejected entirely. Let us have 
no teaching university for ten years, for twenty 
years, but let us not hamper the future with 
such an institution as this. To call thisomnium 
gatherum of everything, from a night school to 
the British Museum, a ‘“‘ Teaching University" 
is merely to caricature the aims, the means, 


and the strength of university life. If this is 

that is possible, then let London starve 
intellectually rather than accept such stones 
as these in the place of bread! 

We can only imagine one scheme which could 
equal this in its incongruity, and that would 
raise the laughter of Euro Suppose a 
French reformer were to step forward as con- 


very useful institutions : for example, the Ecole 
Normale, the Ecole des Mines, the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, the Ecole Polytechnique, 
the Ecole d’Application du Génie, &c. I have 
also taken some half-dozen Commissions pour 
l’examen des candidats in different subjects, a 
bit of the Institut, and another of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, besides a few other odds and 
euds. YouseeI just pass over them this report 
drawn up by twelve of their most distin- 

uished members, and eh presto you have a 

armonious whole—the new University of Paris! 
If I have left out anything of importance, you 
will find no difficulty in sticking it on any- 
where hereafter.” 

A similar attempt at sleight of hand seems to 
us to have been made by the Association Com- 
mittee ; but we fail to see why they should not 
have been still more catholic in their selection 
of bricks for this new temple of intellect. 
Why should the Academy of Music and the 
Pharmaceutical Society, why should the Royal 
Naval College, why should the National School 
of Cookery, be left out in the cold? Are there 
not also Queen’s College and Bedford College, 
whose students listen to the same or like 
teachers as those of University College? Surely 
they have as great a claim to be of “‘ university 
rank ’’ as the various Nonconformist colleges, or 
shall we say the Birkbeck Institute ? 

But let us examine a little more in earnest 
the proposed scheme ; and in order to do s0, 
let us endeavour to arrive at some idea of what 
the functions of a local teaching university should 
be. Itis, perhaps, easier to begin the definition 
of a university from the negative side; and we 
believe most of our readers will agree with us 
in holding that a university is neither a school, 
nor @ complex of schools, for providing 
men with practical training, or with profes- 
sional knowledge. These are essentially the 
missions of technical schools and pro- 
fessional corporations. Here it is that the 
Association scheme goes most hopelessly astray. 
The institutions which are to be brought into 
connection with the proposed university are, 
in several cases, technical colleges and profes- 
sional examining bodies which have no relation 
whatever to university life. Let us consider 
some examples. The Council of Legal Educa- 
tion can hardly be considered even local. It is 
the general examining body for the grade of 
barrister in this country, and as such, is recog- 
nised by the state. It is localised in London, 
because London is the capital, and this localisa- 
tion will grow more anomalous as the resident 
bar in the leading provincial towns becomes 
more numerous. It cannot enter into closer 
relations with a local London university than 
with any other university in the country. All 
it can do is to demand a certain intellectual, 
apart from professional, training from those 
who wish to be called to the bar, and to recog- 
nise certain examinations as a sufficient test. 
But in this matter it certainly will give no 
preference to London over Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. That the Inns of Court pay for certain 
professors who teach law in London arises 
rather from a past fear of parliamentary enquiry 
into their expenditure than from a desire to 
found a bee Sagal school. These professors 


also, in so far as their lectures are attended, 
prepare for a professional examination and do 
not give the intellectual training which we 
must demand even from the faculty of laws in 





\a university. Much the same remarks apply to 








juror: ‘‘Here, gentleman, are some dozen ~~ 
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the Incorporated Law Socie 


and the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and 


urgeons. These 


bodies are national, are professional, and can- 
not enter into close relations with one university 


reference to another. 
ical 


When we turn to the 
colleges we find the committee have 
adopted the same narrow view of university 
purpose. We want technical colleges in 
England—all we can get—if we can only drive 
-young people into them; but to teach brewing, 
carriage-making, and carpentry, is not the 
function of a university. To drag these colleges 
into the scheme is like an attempt to affiliate 
the Carlsruhe Polytechnicum with the Hoch- 
schule in Heidelberg—both serve equally im- 
portant but quite distinct purposes. Similar 
reasoning applies to the school founded by the 
state at South Kensington, with a definite, 
undoubtedly useful, but non-academic aim. 
As to ‘colleges which are intended to aid the 
evening studies of persons engaged in business,”’ 
their inclusion in the scheme would be laugh- 
able, were it not seriously meant. Perhaps 
under this heading we may also include 
mechanics’ institutes, and the Sunday lectures 
at working men’s clubs; for a scheme sufficiently 
broad to contain the London University Ex- 
tension, the British Museum, the Inns of Court, 
and other centres of lucidity must certainly find 
room for these! A university exists in order 
to advance the mental life of the country by 
giving intellectual training to its younger, and 
by exciting and assisting original work amon, 
its older members. If it gives only attentional 
training to any of its students, it so far fails 
in its purpose. It prepares the mind to re- 
ceive such training; it does not give it. If 
the training given by any faculty has taught 
the student a definite method of earning hi 
living, and not how to use his intellect, that 
faculty is most certainly not accomplishing what 
we understand by university work. We are aware 
that these remarks may, in a certain sense, be 
applied to the medical faculty which is now 
recognised as an essential part of every uni- 
versity. But apart from the purely theoretical 
side of medical studies, we believe every medical 
teacher would agree with us in emphasising the 
importance of a previous general scientific 
training. The increasing importance of the 
Cambridge Medical Schoo! may, to a great 
extent, be attributed to the fact that the 
majority of its members have first graduated 
in either arts or science, while those acquainted 
with the London hospitals could doubtless give 
evidence of the superiority of those students 
who have previously received an academic 
training. 

We think then, that the first vital failure of 
the proposed scheme arises from this misconcep- 
tion of the object of a university. The aim of 
such a body is to develop the intellectual life, 
to increase, in the broadest sense, the theo- 
retical and scientific knowledge of its students 
and members. To place a local university in 
special relation to state and national institu- 
tions on the one hand, and on the other to 
incorporate in it schools giving professional or 
technical education, is to show a lamentable 
ignorance, not only of the nature of existing 
universities, but of the academic ideal in itself. 
Cumbrous faculties formed from every sort and 
grade of teacher, composed of men not daily 
working side byside toacommon end, will hardly 
elect boards of studies capable of producing 
anything but compromises. If it becomes a 
question whether a certain branch of learning 
shall be a necessary subject of examination, 
what hope is there of a decision when it is 
judged, not from its intellectual value, but for 
its professional or technical profit? Is it not 
clear that the technical schools, whose business 
is not to prepare students for graduation, will 
tither be diverted from the purpose for which 
the nation with some sacrifice is founding them, 


im 





or else thatthe academic teaching in London will 
fall even below the level of the present university 
examinations P This will founding a 
“teaching university" indeed, wherein it will 
not be the recognised teachers who examine their 
own students, but examinations twisted so as 
somehow to suit a dozen absolutely divergent 
bodies which will drag these teachers after 
them. We cannot conceive what the great 
London colleges have to gain from such 


———_ 

ore fatal still to the success of the scheme, 
if possible, is the patchwork by which this new 
university is to be tacked on to the old. The 
old university is essentially a state and non- 
local examining body; the majority of its 
students are drawn from the various ‘‘ county 
colleges,” both in this country and the colonies. 
These colleges are at present something less 
than universities, and more than schools. They 
do very much the same work as the higher 
classes in a first-rate German gymnasium. To 
these colleges the present London university 
must adapt its examinations, and it would be 
highly unjust to them if it were to change its 
standard. Yet this is precisely what the 
teachers of London p a They want some- 
thing quite different from the standard which 
rules at Burlington House. They want 
to regulate the examination of their own 
students, and so endeavour to preserve 
some originality, some freedom in the lecture- 
room. This can never exist unless teachers are 
brought personally in contact, and have at 
least an equally high standard. How 
can this possibly be under the new scheme? 
Is it to commit a great injustice to the affiliated 
colleges, or are the London teachers to submit 
to the old yoke under a new name? Under 
the third paragraph, ‘‘ Constituent Colleges,” 
we read—‘‘ The constituent colleges to consist 
of the following bodies in or near London ;” 
under the fourth paragraph—‘“‘ Each faculty 
shall consist of the representatives of the con- 
stituent colleges; ’ and, finally, under the 
seventh — ‘‘ Candidates to be admitted to 
matriculation and all degrees other than 
degrees in the medical faculty without regard 
to the place of education.” The first sentence 
we have cited, taken in conjunction with the 
second, makes the faculties and boards of study 
local, but the last throws open the examina- 
tions, presided over by a local teaching body, 
to the whole world. Is this, we ask in 
astonishment, the spirit we imagined connoted 
in the adjective teaching attached to the name 
of the new university ? Is it fair to the affiliated 
colleges of the present university that the 
London teachers should direct examinations 
wherein their own students are to compete 
with this enormous advantage against those of 
the county colleges? We think every reader 
must agree with us in holding this utterly 
contrary to the ideas implied ina teaching univer- 
sity. But there may be an escape from this 
dilemma. We have looked carefully through 
the report of the Committee of Convocation, 
and we find no reference whatever to the 
appointment of examiners. So far as we can 
Eeewvee, the boards of study will not have the 
right to suggest, still less to elect examiners. 
In fact, their power in the matter of examina- 
tions at all, as well as that of the faculties, 
seems merely consultative. What, then, if the 
examiners remain completely independent of 
the teachers, and are instructed to bear in 
mind the past standard of the present univer- 
sity and the interests of the ‘ county 
colleges’?! That would be a solution of the 
difficulty indeed! but one hardly likely to 
meet with the approval of the London teachers. 
How far the present scheme may be said in 
general to have that approval would be 
—— difficult to determine. In the con- 
erences held by the sub-committee with various 





groups of teachers, it is certain that divergent 
views were often expressed; but we have 
reason to believe that no votes were ever 
taken. The scheme as it stands, then, represents 
rather the opinion of the sub-committee than 
that of the Association at large definitely 


“pee 

bably the warmest advocates of the present 
scheme would admit the necessity of its being 
thoroughly criticised ; and if we hom not hesi- 
tated to draw attention to what seems to us 
fatal errors, it arises from our desire that, if we 
are to have a London university at all, it may 
be something of which Londoners may not be 
ashamed. Whatever happens let us not block 
the way with another unwieldy institution, 
which can never be that which it lays claim to 
be—a genuine university. The past has ham- 
pered us with one such, let us save the future a 
second. 

That criticism is far easier than creation is 
trite enough and true enough, and our readers 
may naturally ask what better suggestions we 
ourselves have to make, To enter into them on 
the present occasion at any length is impossible, 
but we hope to do so later elsewhere. Suffice 
it here to say, that we hold the only possibility, 
at present, for a genuine teaching university 
consists in the foundation of a ‘‘local side” to 
the present university. Such side to be quite 
independent of the examinations and regula- 
tions of the present university, which will con- 
tinue to exercise the functions it has always 
possessed. The official heads of the present 
university may be those of the new side; but 
so far as teaching and examining are concerned, 
these must be in the hands neither of the old 
senate nor of Convocation, but of bodies chosen 
by the teachers of the new “local side.’”’ For 
the formation of this new ‘‘local side” we see 
no bodies in London beyond the medical schools 
and University and King’s Colleges, which 
offer really academic elements. These could 
provide a medical faculty unrivalled in the 
country, and the beginnings of by no means 
despicable arts and science faculties. With 
such beginnings these faculties might appeal 
to the public purse, and draw to themselves and 
to the London University those teachers who, 
far more suited to academic functions, are at 
present endeavouring to draw normal schools 
and technical colleges out of their natural 
course into that university sphere to which they 
do not properly belong. We stand behind 
none in our desire for a genuine university to 
stir up the intellectual life of our great city, and 
to fill its teachers and researchers with a much- 
needed esprit de corps, but we do protest 
against its place being usurped by a second 
corporation which in no way tallies with the 
true ideal of an academic body. 

Kart PEARSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ MEMORIE INUTILI” OF CARLO GOZZI. 
Manchester: Aug. 31, 1885. 

I should like to be allowed to correct in one 
particular the pleasant and appreciative notice 
of Masi’s edition of the Fiabe of Carlo Gozzi, 
which appears in the current number of the 
ACADEMY, p. 133. In the haste of the moment 
the wviter has been led into an inaccuracy 
which, though trifling, should, I think, be set 
right at once. 

The Memorie Inutili have not remained un- 
published, They were printed during the life- 
time and under the direct care of the wayward 
and pre-eminently gifted Count Carlo, under a 
title which is highly characteristic of their 
author, and runs as_ follows:—‘‘ Memorie 
Inutili della Vita di Carlo Gozzi, scritte da lui 
Medesimo, e pubblicate per Umilitsa—volumi 
tre—In Venezia, Stamperia Palese 1797.” 

The work is now sufficiently rare to justify « 
re-issue, because the matter is, as your reviewer 
declares it to be, of extraordinary interest. 
Readers of all kinds find the romance of real 
life meeting them there at ev turn, in a 
quite unexpected and very bewitching manner, 
to be equalled only in the Fiabe themselves. 

In addition to the quotations given from 
these memoirs by Ernesto Masi, in the work 
under review in the ACADEMY, copious extracts 
will be found in the very clever and attractive 
Essay upon Carlo Gozzi, by Giovanni Battista 
Magrini, published in Italy in 1876. English 
readers, however, may turn, with the certainty 
of finding pleasure and profit, to Vernon Lee’s 
delightful work, Italy in the Eighteenth Century, 
which contains by far the best account of 
Gozzi to be found out of Italian literature, told, 
too, in a manner well befitting the seductiv 
story. 

A translation into English of these Memorie 
Inutili, pubblicate per Umilitd, carefully edited, 
with some judicious excisions of matter which, 
at the time had only a restricted, and so to 
speak, polemic interest, would be as interesting 

and as instructive historically as the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini, and would not 
fail to find a ready and wide acceptance among 
all English-speaking communities, 
E. H. WESTBOURNE. 








‘* PRIMER” OR “‘ PRIMER.” 
Kilburn: Aug. 29, 1885, 

It is to be hoped that Mr. A. J. Ellis is teach- 
ing us the right pronunciation of this word 
when it means ‘‘an ABC book.” He might 
have strengthened his argument as to the 
ordinary usage nowadays in London by saying 
that Nuttall, the recognised authority for the 
now defunct ‘spelling-bees,” gives prim’er 
alone. But some of his strictures on the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge M.A.” would have been spared if he had 
consulted Bailey’s Dictionary (my edition is the 
sixteenth, 1755). There I find the word under 
three headings, viz., a pri’mer, one who primes 
@ gun; primer (no pronunciation is given), a 
letter of a certain size; and the word whose 
pronunciation is certainly not quite fixed yet. 
This is given as both pri’mer and prim’mer, as 
if it were sometimes spelt with a double m to 


mark the pronunciation. Bailey derives it from 
‘* primus, q. d. primus Isber,” and says it is ‘‘a 
little Book, in which Children are taught 
to read; also a sort of Popish Prayer-Book.” 
This second meaning seems to show a possible 
derivation from primus direct, and not thorough 
primarius, as Mr, Ellis would have it, from its 
use at the canonical hour of prime. The two 
ronunciations noted in Chambers point to an 
idea which I have—I know not how truly— 
that Scotch people generally say pri’mer. 

Mr. Ellis appears to argue too much from 
analogy, the Kaus of English orthoepists. 
Everybody will grant him prim'rose and prim’- 
itive ; but can he persuade us to alter our pro- 
nunciation of pri’mary, pri’mate, primeval, pri’- 
mordial, or pri’mogeniture, though they all ‘‘ are 
ultimately primus ” ? 

HENRY T. WHARTON. 





London: Aug. 29, 1885. 

Mr. Ellis quotes his own book, Speech in 
Song, stating that primer is not from the verb 
to prime ; and then at the end of his interesting 
paper he says primer is one who primes. 

The small paper Prayer-book in which 
children were taught to read was so named 
from the Liber primarius, ‘‘an office of the 
B. Virgin,” the Romish book of devotions, and 
then it was extended to any book of instruction. 
Webster says that it is contracted from the 
Low Latin primae liber, a book read at prime, 
or the first hour. 

Although Mr. Ellis cites Webster, he says 
that the printer’s use of the word he does not 
meet with in dictionaries; but Webster gives 


specimen of great primer type. 

"Toles the Cannbridge. AeA. does not study 
English pronunciation, which may excuse him 
from knowing the pronunciation of  - 
rose, &c.; but he could retort on Mr. Ellis for 
not pronouncin imary as primmary. 

I Think that it, would be tar better to pro- 
nounce it pri’mer, because, unless the m be 
doubled, that is the more natural mode. I 
used formerly to hear it oftener pronounced 


immer than primer, but for printing t I 
Som heard it called pri'mer. I certain think 
there is nothing absolute about it. In Crabb’s 
Tech. Dict. the only pronunciation shown for all 
these meanings is primer. Pri’mage I have 
heard pronounced primmage. In fact, there 
must be no dogmatism on these topics. I 
suspect that in a land of free speech free pro- 
nunciation must be included “= often. 

. A. Warp. 








‘* RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS.” 
Loughton: August 31, 1885. 

It is no doubt under a misapprehension that 
you describe Russia under the Tzars as con- 
sisting mainly of a reprint of articles from The 
Times, for this is very far from being the case. 
The whole of the first volume and several 
chapters of the second are entirely new, while 
those (on Education, the Zemstvo, and the 
Press) which originally appeared in The Times 
were in great part rewritten and recast and en- 
riched with many fresh facts. As I translated 
both the articles and the book (except the con- 
cluding chapter), revised the whole, and read 
the proofs, I speak with knowledge, and as the 
statement in so influential a journal as the 
AcADEMY that the work isa reprint may im- 
pair its reputation, and not improbably check 
its sale, I trust you will kindly insert this recti- 
fication in your forthcoming issue. 

WILLIAM WESTALL. 








A VISIT TO SYRACUSE. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Aug. 19, 1885. 
On May 13 I came to Syracuse from Catania. 


it, and even accompanies his definition with a | P 
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museum simultaneousl: 


with Comm. ing. 
Francesco Saverio Ca i, V. Direttore degli 
Scavi e dei Musei del Regno, Siracusa—to 
quote the J nang - ~~ — Selopios three 
oint authors o opogra, arc ica dé 
Team (Palermo, 1883). I have seen the. 
twenty-two Doric columns which (all that 
remain of thirty-six) project, with their 
capitals, from the sides of the cathedral— 
thirteen on the north, nine on the south. The. 
temple they belonged to has been spoken of as 
the Temple of erva; but that mentioned 
in Cicero’s Verrine Orations has been placed 
at the south-eastern end of Ortygia (the site 
of modern S @), while these remains are 
in the middle of it. The columns may have 
belonged to a temple of Artemis, the Fount of 
Arethusa not being far off. Pindar’s words 
(Nem. i. 1) are as follows: 

“Aumvevpa ceuvdy "AAdeod 
kAeivay Zupaxoocay Oddos, ’Optvyla, 
Séuviov "Apréuidos. 

Signor Cavallari took me to what is called the 
Temple of Diana (Artemis), and showed me 
a very old Greek inscription that has been 
brought to light recently, and that records a 
dedication to Apollo. He then took me to the 
Fount of Arethusa. He told me that the phe- 
nomenon spoken of by Brydone does not exist 
now. J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








‘‘ OFFPRINTS”’ OR ‘‘ AFTERPRINTS.” 


Beechcroft, Bishopton, Glasgow: Aug. 25, 1885. 
In the case of many ‘‘ offprints” or ‘‘ after- 
rints”’ there are two notable omissions which 
I have found the cause of much trouble. These 
are the number of the volume from which the 
paper is extracted and the original paging of 
the paper. By reason of these omissions it 
often — that, on preparing to give the 
proper reference to a memoir in one’s own 
possession, it is found impossible to do so. 
Tuomas Murr. 








SCIENCE. 


Harbours and Docks. 
Vernon Harcourt. 
Clarendon Press.) 


In these two handsome volumes the physical 
features, history, construction, equipment, 
and maintenance of harbours and docks, with 
statistics as to their commercial development, 


In 2 vols. (Oxford: 


that adopted by the author in his previous 
work on rivers and canals, in the hope that 
the two books together may ‘‘ furnish a fairly 
complete exposition of the principles and 
practice of hydraulic engineering as applied 
to navigation and commerce, both inland and 
marine.” The limits necessarily imposed in 
dealing with so large a subject in a single 
volume of text—the second volume contains: 
plates alone—have not allowed the author 
to enter into very detailed accounts of the 
various works described, or even to allude to 
all the principal ports of the world. But he 
has successfully brought out the prominent 
features of the examples selected, and has 


important and difficult branch of engineering, 
which will be of real value to students and 
civil engineers. ee and merchants 
will also find a good deal of useful informa- 
tion concerning the appliances and arrange- 
ments at various ports; and the appendices 
give details as to tides, and dimensions 0 
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and trade statistics. 


By Leveson Francis. 
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Besides embodying in this work the results 
of personal observation, experience, and prac- 
tice, the author has freely sought the co- 
operation of his professional brethren, some 
of whom furnished specially written par- 
ticulars of their respective ports, and the 
assistance thus received is duly acknowledged 
in the preface and notes. Valuable informa- 
tion has also been gleaned from the libraries 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées at Paris. In this 
way a mass of useful material has been brought 
together in a very interesting and accessible 
form, and the method of arrangement is 
admirably simple and convenient. Harbours 
and docks are separately dealt with in two 
distinct parts, and in each case « ready com- 
prehension of general principles, methods of 
construction, and accessory works, is aided by 
clear and concise descriptions of the most 
important existing examples at home and 
abroad. The first three chapters deal with 
the pressure and influence of the wind in 
relation to the construction and maintenance 
of harbours; the generation and motion of 
waves, and their force, as shown by damages 
at lighthouses, beacons, and breakwaters ; and 
the phenomena of tides, currents, and changes 
in coasts. In chap. iv. the forms of harbours 
are classified under five heads, so that com- 
parisons may be readily instituted between 
the separate groups, the different systems of 
construction contrasted, and the causes of the 
success or failure of special examples in- 
vestigated. The next thirteen chapters deal 
with jetties and breakwaters; breakwaters 
formed of a mound and superstructure; up- 
right wall breakwaters; jetty harbours with 
parallel jetties; harbours with converging 
jetties; harbours protected by rubble mound 
breakwaters; harbours protected by rubble 
and concrete-block mound breakwaters ; 
Mediterranean harbours protected by sorted 
rubble and concrete-block mounds with slight 
superstructures; harbours protected by a 
rubble mound, and a superstructure founded 
at low water; harbours protected by sorted 
rubble and concrete-block mounds, with 
superstructure founded at low water; har- 
bours protected by a rubble mound, and a 
superstructure founded below low water; 
harbours sheltered by upright-wall break- 
waters ; and harbours on sandy coasts. And, 
in order that nothing relating to the subject 
may be left untouched, Part I. is appropriately 
completed by a comprehensive chapter on 
lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and removal of 
sunken rocks. 

Docks do not admit of the same distinct 
classification as artificial harbours, although a 
broad distinction can be drawn between tidal 
and tideless ports, and between national dock- 
yards and commercial docks. But the sections 
and composition of dock and quay walls ; the 
arrangements of quays, jetties, and wharfing ; 
the dimensions and details of entrances and 
locks, dock gates, caissons, graving docks, and 
movable bridges; and the various works and 
appliances for facilitating trade, afford ample 
scope for comparison; and all these matters, 
with descriptions of home and foreign docks, 
government dockyards, and river quays, are 
discussed in the ten chapters which form 
Part II. 

_ The volume specially devoted to illustra- 
tions contains sixteen plates, which are 





admirably lithographed by Thomas Kell 
and Son, and add greatly to the value and 
completeness of the work. They are as 
conveniently arranged as it is pcssible for 
folded plates to be; and in most cases the 
various figures in each plate are drawn to the 
same scale, so that they can be compared at a 
glance. The scales also are given definite 
proportions, and the relation between them is 
thus at once perceived. The volume of text 
is — illustrated by twenty-seven wood- 
cuts. 

It is only natural that Mr. Vernon Har- 
court should be more at home with the 
engineering than with the commercial pro- 
blems connected with harbours and docks, and 
though the trade statistics given are instruc- 
tive and useful, the deductions drawn from 
them are not in all cases to be implicitly 
relied upon. For instance, the ‘“ Remarks on 
the Docks of London,” which are naturally 
of the first importance, convey a by no 
means correct impression as to their posi- 
tion and prospects. No one who appreciates 
the true significance of the vast strides 
which are being made in the development 
of other ports at home, and still more 
on the continent, entertains any doubt 
that the London docks must sooner or later 
be united under the control of a single 
board or trust, and that failing this the posi- 
tion and trade of the port will be seriously 
affected. Whether amalgamation will be 
brought about by adversity, as in the old 
days of railway competition, or otherwise, must 
depend largely on the dock companies them- 
selves, but union there must be if the port of 
London is to maintain even its present position 
in the commercial world, much more if it is 
to regain its old prosperity. At present, 
while Manchester proposes to spend millions 
to bring the shipping to its doors, we have 
the curious spectacle of one of the London 
companies assuming a heavy burden of ad- 
ditional capital to provide fresh dock accom- 
modation at such a distance from the centre 
of trade that all the advantages of site remain 
with the rivals which it is seeking to outstrip. 
A full description is given of these new docks, 
which will at least add to our geological 
knowledge of Tilbury, but no mention is 
made of the important work which is being 
carried out at the Royal Albert Dock. 
Hitherto this dock has laboured under the 
disadvantage that opposite its entrance in 
Gallion’s Reach there were no moorings, 
so that ships which failed from any cause to 
be docked had to return to Long Reach. 
This defect is now being remedied by the dock 
company providing a wharf between 1,100 and 
1,200 feet in length, alongside of which the 
largest steamers will be able to lie at any time 
of the tide, discharge or embark passengers, 
and take in coal orcargo. This wharf, which 
will be in communication with London, and 
consequently with all parts of the United 
Kingdom, by trains running five times an 
hour, stretches down the river, parallel to the 
shore, from the lower horn of a new entrance 
now also in course of construction below the 
existing entrance. The new entrance lock 
will be 550 feet long, and 80 feet wide, and 
its sills will be 36 feet below T.H.W. The 
Royal Albert Dock will thus have two noble 
entrances nearly contiguous, and as the only 
shoal of any importance between Gallion’s 





Reach and Gravesend has been removed by 
the Thames Conservancy, it will doubtless 
maintain the foremost position which it now 
holds on the Thames. The defects which 
have been indicated will no doubt be remedied 
in future editions, where also it would be well 
to make some reference to the Blue-books 
on the subject of harbour accommodation ; 
but such omissions as these do not seriously 
detract from the permanent value of a very 
important and interesting work. 
Grorce T. Tempe. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIA FROM CHINA. 
University College, London: Aug. 81, 1885. 

About 122 B.c. the Chinese government 
wanted to establish communications with Ta-hia 
(Bactria?) through a shorter and more con- 
venient road than the northern one hitherto fol- 
lowed. For that purpose they sent from Central 
West Szetchuan some explorers in various 
directions—north-west, west, and south-west. 
Those sent in the latter course were stopped by 
the Kuen-ming, tribes of warlike herdsmen 
which were occupying the region between 
Yunnan and Ta-li in Western Yunnan. There 
they heard of an elephant-riding country 
(Kuoh), named Tien-yueh (T'zen-viet), situated 
at about a thousand /i or more westwards. 

In a previous communication, ‘‘ Tin-Yat not 
India” (ACADEMY, May 2, eg I ventured 
to show (contrarily to Mr. T. W. Kingsmill’s 
‘* Intercourse of China with Eastern Turkestan ”’ 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1882, vol. xiv., p. 83) that Tien-yueh was not 
a name applied to north-eastern India generally, 


and still less that of the celebrated Sthinés'vara 
— in the modern Thanesvar) near 


elhi. The distance of the latter region from 
the north of the Kuen-ming would be some 
five thousand /i or more. I remarked that 
Tien-yueh meant the country beyond the state 
of Tien, then paramount in Yunnan, and that 
to identify it we ought to look in the direction 
of Burma. I have seen since that Baron F. 
von Richtofen has expressed (China, i. 453) the 
same view. 

Mr. T. W. Kingsmill (AcapEmy, August 22, 
1885), notwithstanding, upholds his identifica- 
tion on philological and other grounds, which 
I think untenable. Mr. Kingsmill wants te 
make ‘‘Tien-yueh”’ or ‘‘ Tin-viet” the trans- 
cription and partial translation of ‘‘ Sthinés’- 
vara.” Tien being formerly Neem Tzen, 
and standing for stana in ‘‘ Kustana” (Sans- 
krit), (the ‘‘ Issedon ” of Hecataeus, Herodotus, 
&c., the modern Khotan) might as well 
represent Sthin- of Sthanés’vara without con- 
nexion of meaning; but when Mr. Kingsmill 
wants to find ‘the analogue and — 
the etymological representative of the Sanscrit 
varsha, ‘‘a region,” in the Chinese yueh, I 
demur altogether for two decisive reasons. 
Firstly, varsha is not found in Sthanesvara, 
usually derived from Sthina-Iswara or Sthanu- 
Iswara. Secondly, yueh, anciently viet, does not 
mean, and has never meant, region or a country. 
It means ftrans-, beyond, overpassing, over- 
passed, outside, &c., in the ten cases or about 
where it occurs in ancient Chinese geography. 
For instance, Yueh Sui (not ‘‘Sui yut,” as " 
Kingsmill puts it) was the country to be passed 
over to go to the Sui, the latter being near Li- 
Kiang fu, while the feudatory Kiwn of Yueh- 
Sui was east, extending southwards within the 

at bow of the Kinsha Kiang in South 
zetchuen (not in Kuangsi, as Mr. Kingsmill 
puts it). It was then new, since it was made 
only in 136 3B.c., on the proposition of Szema 
Siang-ju, because the Kiung and Tso tribes had 
consented to recognise the Ghin ese protectorate. 
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Teng-yueh, for Mr. Kingsmill, means “‘ dis- 
trict of the Tengs or Tiams”’; but this cannot 
be, since yueh does not mean district, and there 
are no such tribes as Tengs or Tiams, so far as 
I know; I should like to hear from Mr. Kings- 
mill who they are. On the other hand, the 
name of Teng-yueh (Momien), which I had 
suggested as a possible identification, could be 
simply the survival of an older name, the present 
town existing only since about A.D. 1300, and 
I am not aware that Teng was at that time, or 
before, ever pronounced Tiam. As a matter of 
fact, an old name of the region of Teng-yueh 
was Yueh-T’an, or better, Viet-Tam, so called 
after Tam tribes (Ta-shi Tam, Kien-sin Tam, 
Ta Tam, &c.), which were removed by Kolo- 
feng, King of Nantchao, about A.D. 774, from 
their former seats placed south-west of the lake 
of Yunnan. The name of Viet Tam is posterior 
to their exile, and we know not if any name like 
Tien-yueh or Teng-yueh was or not that of the 
region of modern Teng-yueh. 

Teng-yueh has never been a Kuoh, says Mr. 
Kingsmill, surely it has always been “a 
country or region,” which is the meaning of 
that now; and Mr. Kingsmill is well aware 
that since the accession of Liu-pang, founder 
of the Han dynasty in 206 3B.c., the word pang, 
for region or small state, was tabooed, and 
Kuoh used in its stead. Another objection is, 
that Teng-yueh could not be described as an 
elephant-riding country, because elephants are 
never used there nowadays. What is done at 
Momien in the present time has nothing to do 
with the matter, as we speak of the region and 
not of the town alone. Elephants were 
known formerly much more northwards than 
now, and we know from the 7'so tchuen (Ting 
Kung, 4th year) that elephants were used in 
Central China (Hupeh) in 505 Bo. Dr. 
Anderson, in 1868 (Lapedition to Western Yunan, 
p. 271), at Ponsee, not far from Teng-yueh, 
was informed by the Kakhyens that elephants 
occasionally visit the hills there. We do not 
know how far the region generally called Tien- 
yueh extended to the south, and it is not 
unlikely that the latter name was connected 
with that of Thindué or Tzindué, old appella- 
tive of the region of Old Pagan and Tagaung, 
the early capitals of Burma. 

Mr. Kingsmill informs me of his supposed 
fact that Tchang K’ien was very particular in 
calling Scinde Shentu. I am not sure of that ; 
and I think the contrary is the case. Shentu, 
in the region where Tchang K’ien learned it, is 
a philological impossibility ; it is curious that 
nobody seems to have thought that, for the 
same reason that the Greeks taught in the west 
the name of India and not Sindia, the Chinese 
general could not have heard Sindhu. The old 
Persian-speaking population of the region, 
from whom Tchang Kien as well as the Greeks 
learned the name, pronounced an s initial as an 
h (Max Miiller’s Lectures, 1st ser., 6th lect.). 
In fact, the reading Shen in Shentu of Tchang 
K’ien is more than doubtful. Glosses on the 
word state that instead of Shen another symbol 
is sometimes read, and then indicate twosymbols 
read hit and kit which have in common the 
right-hand component part of Kien or Ken, 
which symbol is said ina gloss of the Tsien 
Han Shu to be the original one of Tchang 
Kien’s own text (She-ki, R. 116, f. 4, edit. 
1806). The uncertainty of the primitive 
reading, with the remark derived evidently 
from oral tradition, that Shen in that case 
must be read with the sound Kien, is for usa 
sufficient indication that such was the original 
transcription used. The symbol Shen was 
evidently written under some indication derived 
from Buddhist monks of India proper. As to 


the last questions of Mr. Kingsmill concerning 
the assimilations of the characters on the seal 
found at Harapa with the writing of Shu, I 
may refer him to my paper ‘On a Lolo MS. 





written on Satin” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1882, vol. xiv.). 

May I inform Mr. Kingsmill that the Mang 
tribes were located in the N.W. corner of 
Szetchuen and consequently are not interesting 
as on the road passed by Margary through 
Yunnan ; that in his paper (J. 2. A. S. loc. cit.) 
the first paragraph is mistranslated, the author 
speaking of the extension possible of the Chinese 
Empire (cf. Tsien Han Shu, R. 61, Tchang 
K’ien) and not of the area of foreign states; 
that Szema-Tsien speaks of the Szé Hai, the 
Four Seas, a name for the Chinese Empire and 
not of the Siz hai or Western Sea; that the 
Kiung-pak and Tai-tsok or Kiung pih and 
Titso (in ACADEMY, /. c.) are not two names, but 
four names, of different populations or tribes : 
Kiung, Pak, Ti, and Tso, all well known in the 
ethnology of China; that Szema-Tsien speaks 
afterwards of the Chinese communicating with 
the ‘‘Tien Kuoh” and not with T’in Yut, &c. 

I hope that my former communication and 
the present remarks will make clear that the 
Tien-yueh Kuoh of the Chinese records has 
nothing to do with Sthainés’vara as proposed 
by Mr. Kingsmill, and must be identified with 
the region of Northern Burma, between Momien 
and Old Pagan. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








A NEW VERSION OF AS’0KA’S ROCK-EDICTS. 

Lucerne: August 25, 1885. 
In the course of the last working season 
Gen. A. Cunningham has been fortunate 
enough to discover a new version of As’oka’s 
Rock-Edicts—the seventh which has turned 
up. The place where it has been found is the 
town of Mansera, in the Hazira district, which 
occupies the north-west corner of the Punjab, 
between the Indus and Kas'mir. As might be 
expected, the new version shows the so-called 
Bactrian or Ariano-Pali characters. It contains 
only nine edicts—I.-VIII. on one rock, and XII. 
on another. Two photographs of the first part, 
taken from a paper-pulp cast, which I owe to 
the kindness of the discoverer, appear, though 
they are trying for the eyes, sufficiently good 
to make out the text correctly. The portion 
which I have read hitherto (Edicts vil. and 
VIII.) agrees in every respect closely with the 
version of Shahbazgarhi ; but, of course, show3 
none of the inexplicable readings of the latter, 
which, one and all, are owing to the faultiness 
of the facsimiles. The beginning of Edict vi11. 
runs as follows :—Atikamtani amtaram devanam 
prilya] viLhara]yatam nikramishu. The reading 
devanam priya, i.e., devdnamn priya, is found 
also in the Shahbazgarhi version, where Mr. 
Senart was compelled by his facsimile to give 

javarajaya. G. BUHLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the Aberdeen meeting of the British 
Association it is understood that Mr. A. T. 
Aitchison is to be proposed as successor to 
Prof. Bonney, who will retire from the office of 
secretary. 


Tue Times of September 1 contains an in- 
timation that Mr. Trelawney Saunders, the 
Geographical Assistant at the India Office, is 
about to retire from the post which he has held 
since July 1869. The announcement will be 
read with regret by all who know the value of 
the services which, in the discharge of his official 
duties, Mr. Saunders has rendered to the country 
and to geographical science. It was through 
his efforts, before he became connected with 
the department, that the attention of the India 
Office authorities was called to the importance 
of the geographical material in their possession, 
and tothe need for making it available to the 
public; and the catalogues of the maps and 
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geographical memoirs at the India Office are 
largely his work. The re-establishment of the 
Indian marine surveys was also due in great 
measure to his exertions. It is, however, his 
work as a cartographer that is most extensively 
known and valued. Without making any 
reference to the circumstances which are pre- 
sumed to have occasioned Mr. Saunders’s retire- 
ment, we may echo the remark of the writer in 
the Times, that it is ‘an official loss which it 
may be difficult fully to repair.” 


Messrs. LONGMANS have just issued a second 
edition of the late Dr. H. Schellen’s standard 
work on Spectrum Analysis, translated by Jane 
and Caroline Lassell, and edited by Capt. 
Abney. The translation is made from the third 
German edition, into which Dr. Schellen had 
himself incorporated the notes made by Dr. 
Huggins to the first English edition, as well as 
all the most recent discoveries at that time. 
Capt. Abney has not only carried the revision 
down to the present day, but has also re- 
modelled the whole work so as to bring it 
within the compass of a single volume. 


From the same publishers we have also 
received the eighth edition of Mr. R. 8. Culley’s 
Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 


Messrs. Macmi~ttan & Co. will publish 
shortly a Student’s Manual of Geology, for the 
use of colleges and schools, by Mr. Archibald 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 


THEsame publishers announceasin preparation 
The Elements of Thermal Chemistry, by Messrs. 
M. M. Pattison Muir and David Muir Wilson; 
Compounds of Carbon, an Introduction to the 
Study of Organic Chemistry, by Prof. Ira Rem- 
sen ; and A Constructive Treatise on Plane Curves, 
by Mr. T. H. Eagles. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. A. N. Wo.uaston’s Complete English- 
Persian Dictionury is now in an advanced state 
of preparation. The Secretary of State for 
India in Council has made a grant in aid of the 
expense of the work; but it is anticipated that 
even with this assistance the proceeds of the 
sale will fall far short of defraying the total 
cost of production. The publishers therefore 
appeal for aid to the Oriental societies and to 
private individuals interested in Persian studies. 
The book is to appear in one volume, royal 
quarto, of about one thousand pages. 


THE current number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. XVII., part iii.) 
contains, besides original papers, the annual 
report, consisting of 170 pages,} which would 
have been more conveniently issued as a 
separate number. This report has a melancholy 
interest, as being almost entirely the work of 
the late Mr. Vaux, and the last work upon 
which he was engaged at the time of his sudden 
death. We understand that the paragraph 
dealing with epigraphy was dictated by him on 
the very day before he died. It consists, as usual, 
of obituary notices and of a bibliography of the 
work done in oriental subjects during the past 
year. Among the obituary notices we would 
especially mention those of Sir Bartle Frere 
and Charles Philip Brown, the Telugu scholar. 
The original papers are five in number. Prof. 
de Harlez, of Louvain, writes on ‘‘ The Age of 
the Avesta.” In opposition to the published 
opinions of Dr. Geiger and Prof. Geldner, he 
contends that the epoch of Zoroastrianism 
cannot be earlier than 700 B.c., and is probably 
later. Mr. H. F. W. Holt gives an account of 
the Chinese game of chess, which he thinks is 
not derived from the Indian game, but from 4 
common source. Incidentally, he suggests a 
derivation of the word “‘ mandarin” (which is 
unknown to the Chinese themselves) from the 
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iece called mantri or minister. Mr. C. R. J. 

e Mesurier writes upon ‘‘ Customs and Super- 
stitions connected with the Cultivation of Rice 
in the Southern Province of Ceylon;” and Mr. 
T. H. Thornton upon ‘“‘ The Vernacular Litera- 
ture and Folklore of the Panjab.” Finally, 
we have Prof. de La Couperie’s paper on 
“ Beginnings of Writing in and around Tibet,” 
to which we hope to return hereafter. It must 
be sufficient to say now that it contains much 
more than the title promises. The substance 
of itis an account of the hieroglyphic writing of 
the Mo-so; but an introduction discusses the 
general question of the origin of all writing 
and the various kinds of signs adopted, while 
we are incidently told that the much disputed 
inscriptions of Easter Island are written in a 
South Indian character. 


HERR TEUBNER has in the press a work, 
by Dr. Otto Gruppe, entitled Die griechischen 
Culte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu 
den orientalischen Religionen, in which he en- 
deavours to supply a handbook to the entire 
range of mythological science, and to lay 
a firm foundation for future research. Dr. 
Gruppe is a fervent opponent of what he 
calls ‘‘ die gewoéhnlich als vergleichende Mytho- 
logie bezeichnete Kuhn-Miillersche Hypothese.” 
The work will be in four volumes, of which 
the first isto appear very shortly. Mr. D. Nutt 
is the London agent. 


THE same publisher announces a new edition 
of Athenaeus, in three volumes, edited by Dr. 
G. Kaibel. 


HERR Morris JASTROW sends us an able 
and careful monograph—a graduation thesis 
for the degree of Ph.D. at Leipzig—entitled 
Abu Zakarijja Jahja ben Dawdd Hajjdg und 
seine zwei Grammatischen Schriften (Giessen : 
Keller). Hayytij, who belongs to the middle 
of the tenth century, may be regarded as the 
founder of scientific Hebrew grammar. The 
two treatises by him which are the subject of 
this essay relate to the phenomena of the two 
classes of apparently biliteral verbs, viz., those 
with medial vav or yod and those with a 
doubled radical. They are still unpublished, 
although several MSS. exist. Herr Jastrow 
prints a chapter of the original Arabic text 
of the former of these works from two MSS. at 
Oxford, with a German translation, and dis- 
cusses certain questions relating to the author’s 
life. He seems to have made out a good case 
for rejecting the ordinary view that Hayytij 
was a pupil of Menahem ben Sariiq, and adduces 
some ingenious reasons for believing that he 
was the master of Ibn Janah. 


M. B. PetricEicu Haspev, of Bucharest, 
has just published the first part of an Etymolo- 
gicum magnum Romaniae, with the sub-title 
‘‘dictionarul limbei istorice si poporane a 
Romanilor.”’ 

Mr. N. Darnett Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which gives the 
only probable history of it. It came from 
Barbados, where the planters first distilled it, 
somewhere between 1640 and 1645. A MS. 
‘‘ Description of Barbados,” in Trinity College, 
Dublin, written about 1651, says: ‘The chief 
fudling they make in the Island is Rumbullion,. 
alias Kill-Divil, and this is made of sugar-canes” 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible liquor.” 
G. Warren’s Description of Surinam, 1661, shows 
the word in its present short form: “ Rum 
18 ® spirit extracted from the juice of sugar- 
canes, .. . called Kill-Devil in New England ! ” 
Ki Rumbullion ” is a Devonshire word, meaning 

& great tumult,’”’ and may have been adopted 
from some of the Devonshire settlers in Bar- 
bados ; at any rate, little doubt can exist that 
-y given rise to our word rum, and the 
onger name rumbowling, which sailors give to 
their grog. 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chronos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


In Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen (vol. 6, part 3) Julius Meyer has 
an admirable paper on the famous portrait 
of Hieronymus Holzschuher, by Albrecht Durer, 
recently acquired by the Berlin Museum. It 
is illustrated by a fine heliogravure of the 
picture. A study of Giotto, learned and ex- 
haustive in character, is commenced by Karl 
Frey ; and Hermann Grimm continues his study 
on Raphael. Another fine heliogravure ac- 
companies the latter paper. It is after that 
portrait at Munich which, according to some, is 
a portrait of Bindo Altoviti, according to others 
of Raphael. Herr Grimm is of the latter 
opinion, which he supports by new and im- 
portant evidence. 


M. Pau MAntz’s valuable study of Rubens, 
illuminated by hitherto unprinted documents, is 
nearing its close in the pages of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts (August), and another work, likely 
to be soon reproduced in book form, the 
journal kept by M. de Chantelou of the journey 
of the Cavalier Bernini in France, edited and 
annotated by M. Ludovic Lalanne, comes to an 
end. Some unpublished and melancholy docu- 
ments relating to Prud’hon are the subject of 
an article by M. Charles Gueulette; and 
M. Edmond Bonnaffé finds a congenial subject 
in French furniture of the 16th century. 
M. Louis Gonze’s second paper on Adolphe 
Menzel is illustrated by facsimiles of some of 
his life-like sketches. 


Tue Art Journal for this month is unusually 
interesting. Mr. Austin Dobson writes on the 
Gray Memorial at Cambridge ; Mr. F. Wedmore 
on Moreau; and Mr. F. G. Stephens on Ham- 
mersmith and Chiswick (second paper), while 
some account of the art of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Beuron, a sincere modern revival 
of the spirit of Fra Angelico, is given by Elphege 
G. Cody, O.S.B. The steel engraving is by 
A. Willmore, after a landscape by Leader. 


In the Portfolio Mr. Loftie still continues 
his pleasant papers on Windsor. That for this 
month is illustrated by an etching by F. Slo- 
combe. The difficulties of full foliage are 
bravely grappled with by the etcher; but the 
subject is not so well suited to the needle as the 
fresh and sharp lights and shades of the sunlit 
beach of Hastings, which were etched by Mr. 
Stephen Parrish in the preceding number. 
Mrs. Pennell’s papers on ‘‘ Stones of Rome” 
(August) and ‘‘ Down by the River” (Septem- 
ber) supply texts for some of her husband’s 
brilliant pen sketches ; and Mr. W. M. Conway’s 
article on ‘‘ The Influence of Mediaeval Orders 
upon the Revival of Art”’ are full of interest. 


‘“‘On Carats SANDS,” one of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s neatest and saddest ballades is vigorously 
illustrated by Mr. Seymour Lucas in the 
Magazine of Art for August, and this number is 
remarkable for the first article we remember in 
an English periodical on the German illustrator 
of the eighteenth century, Daniel Chodowiecki. 
This artist is sometimes called the English 
Hogarth, and could scarcely have found a more 
fitting introducer to the English public than Mr. 
Austin Dobson. A living German artist (Arnold 
Bocklin), scarcely more known in this country, 
although the reputation of his weird imagina- 
tion is otherwise European, is sympathetically 
treated by Mr. Claude Phillips in the current 
part of the same magazine. Both these articles 
are well illustrated. Among other good matter 
this month may be noticed Mr. David Hannay’s 
paper on “‘ Granada,” and the fourth section of 





the vivid survey of “Current Art,” with its 
trenchant criticism and well-chosen illustrations. 
The woodcuts by Mr. J. M. Johnstone, after 
Mr. Napier Hemy’s fine water color at the 
Institute (‘‘ Pilchard Fishing”), and by Mr. O. L. 
Lacour, after Mr. Whistler’s celebrated portrait 
of Senor Pablo Sarasate, at the Society of 
British Artists, are much to be praised. 


In L’ Art (August) a fine portrait group at 
Munich, doubtfully assigned to Franz Hals, is 
the subject of discussion by M. E. Michel ; 
Mr. Charles Diehl contributes papers on 
Ravenna; M. P. Leroi upon the Ceramic 
Museum at Rouen; and M. Maurice Albert one 
upon modern French engraved medals. The 
latter is illustrated by examples of the work of 
MM. Chaplain and Oscar Roty; but MM. 
Degeorge, Dubois, Dupuis, and others, come in 
for their fair share of praise. The etchings are 
by M. A. Mongin, after Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
**Love’s Missile,” and by F. Leenhoff, after 
Decamps’s ‘Pierrot portant son déjeuner.” 
There is also a reproduction of a sketch by 
M. F. de Uhde from his remarkable picture in 
this year’s Salon called ‘‘ Laissez venir 4 moi les 
petits enfants,” in which the artist has had the 
—- to adopt the costume of the present 

ay. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tue North of England is rich in antiquities 
and in societies interested in them. Last week 
the Archaeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland found an ample field for its 
labours at Alnwick, where it had the advantage 
of Mr. F. R. Wilson’s local knowledge and ex- 
perience. The parish church, elaborately “ re- 
stored” at the expense of the late and present 
Duke of Northumberland, has not lost in the 
process its characteristic features — the Percy 
pillar, in the chancel, richly carved with crescents 
and lockets, and the curious angle turret which, 
it was suggested, may have been employed in 
troublous times as a signal station. But the 
special feature in the excursion programme was 
the examination of the remains recently ex- 
humed on the site of Alnwick Abbey. The 
gateway is the only part of the original building 
still standing ; but the foundations and bases of 
the columns and walls, now uncovered, enable 
one to trace, with accuracy, the position of the 
church, chapter-house, refectory, cloisters, and 
other buildings. At the bottom of an open 
grave a stone coflin was visible, and it is probable 
that further discoveries of an interesting nature 
may be made. Within a short distance are the 
far more considerable ruins of Hulne Priory, 
which, however, was an establishment inferior 
in importance and also in size to Alnwick Abbey. 
Perhaps nowhere else in England, within so 
small a compass, can there be found two monastic 
buildings and a mediaeval castle of the first 
magnitude. 


A sECOND and revised edition of Mr. Andrew 
Tuer’s monograph on Bartolozzi is published 
to-day. It is in one volume, bound in vellum, 
and the issue is to be limited to 500 signed and 
numbered copies. Like the original edition, it 
is dedicated, by permission, to the Queen, and 
in accepting a copy Her Majesty has forwarded 
to the author copies of Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands and its sequel. 


A NuMBER of basreliefs representing alle- 
gorical figures, supposed to be of the twelfth 
century, have been discovered at Paris in the 
course of excavations made at the Ecole de 
Médecine. The stones bear Latin inscriptions, 
and are believed to have belonged to the chapel 
of the Cordeliers. 


At the Zwingli festival in Zurich, on August 
26, Nattex’s statue of Zwingli was unveiled, 
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A performance of Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s 
tragedy, “Ulrich Zwingli’s Tod,” was given in 
the theatre. Historical and archaeological fidelity 
was studied to the extremest detail. In the 
scene of the reformer’s departure to the field of 
battle, the “ Kappellied” written and composed 
by Zwingli himself, was sung behind the stage. 


A Breisacher Bauhiitte Verein has been 
founded at Altbreisach, on the model of the 
societies at Cologne, Ulm, and other cities, for the 
completion of the splendid Miinster. The 
archiepiscopal surveyor {reckons the cost of 
finishing the tower at 35,000 marks. The 
church is one of the oldest and most in- 
structive ecclesiastical buildings in Germany, as 
it unites under its roof striking art work of many 
periods, Roman, Byzantine, and Gothic. The 
Gothic portions, including the unfinished great 
tower at the west end, were executed between 
1473 and 1494. The completion of the tower 
was stopped by the succession of sieges to which 
Altbreisach was exposed as the chief fortress 
through Southern Germany. After the siege of 
1633-1638, which was compared by its contem- 
poraries to the siege of Jerusalem, the population 
sunk from 15,000 to 3,000. The muncipality 
has spent 25,000 marks upon the church during 
tue last four years, and 43,000 marks have been 
contributed by private persons during the same 
period. 





THE STAGE. 
“AS YOU LIKE IT” AT STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


Last Saturday’s performance of “ As You Like 
It,” at Stratford-on-Avon, was memorable in 
many ways. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that the educated Englishman often falls 
behind the educated American in his veneration 
for Shakspere’s native place; but even among 
Americans there is seldom witnessed so eminently 
practical a display of enthusiasm for Stratford 
as that made by Miss Mary Anderson last Satur- 
day. Miss Anderson resolved not only to take 
her last farewell of a great part of the English 
public in the Shakspere Momeche Theatre at 
Stratford, but to appear there for the first time 
in a new Shaksperian character—in the fascinat- 
ing réle of Rosalind. The whole proceeds of the 

erformance she offered to the trustees of the 

emorial Buildings. A “first night” of any 
widespread interest is rare in the provinces; but 
that of Saturday was sufficiently attractive to 
draw a crowd of visitors to Stratford from all 
parts of England. Miss Anderson’s generosity 
appreciably benefited the fund for the comple- 
tion of the Shakspere Memorial Buildings. 
These buildings, which include a dramatic library 
and a picture gallery, besides a theatre, still 
await fitting decoration and furniture. They owe 
most of their recent embellishments to the un- 
aided munificence of Mr. C. E. Flower, of Strat- 
ford ; but, it is to be hoped that Miss Anderson’s 
example will not be lost upon English actors, 
nor upon those English playgoers who still 
revere Shakspere’s memory. 

The selection of “ As You Like It” for repre- 
sentation on the occasion was a happy one. No 
far-fetched argument—so dear to the professed 


Shaksperian commentator—is necessary to trace 
in the comedy a Stratford, or, at any rate, a 


Warwickshire colouring. The Forest of Arden, 


whence the family of Shakspere’s mother derived 
its name, is not the Ardennes of Luxemburg : it 


was the title long borne by the stretch of wood- 


land which once shaded the heart of Warwick- 
shire. Little of the forest now survives, except in 
the names of villages like Henley-in-Arden ; but, 
in Shakspere’s time, it was a wild enough 
country in which to “live like the old Robin 
Hood of England.” To be quite accurate, let us 
admit that in the novel of Rosalynde, whence hes 


Shakspere drew much material for his play, 


Lodge makes Rosalynde and her cousin Alinda 
(Shakspere’s Celia) together with Rosader 
(Shakspere’s Orlando) and his servant, Adam 
Spencer, escape to a French forest of Arden. 
But when one compares Lodge’s artificial 
Montanus, Coridon, and Phoebe with Shak- 
spere’s perfectly true Silvius, Corin, and Phoebe, 
and when one duly appraises Shakspere’s own 
creations of Audrey and William, no doubt 
remains that in “ As You Like It” Shakspere is 
depicting pastoral life as he knew it in South 
Warwickshire, and that he owes nothing in this 
regard to Lodge’s French mock-pastoral. 

The performance itself on Saturday proved, 
it must be confessed, less attractive than the 
attendant circumstances. But “As You Like It ” is 
one of those plays which the lover of Shakspere 
always feels a new ~— in witnessing on the 
stage, and although the most difficult of all 
comedies to cast really adequately, its inherent 
freshness rarely fails to lend some interest to its 
representation, even at the hands of second or 
third-rate actors. Of Miss Anderson’s supporters, 
only Mr. J. G. Taylor can claim to be criticised 
as an actor evincing ability of the first rank. 
Mr. Taylor’s Touchstone was a true and unaffected 
reading of the part. His features suit the character, 
and his elocution gave full effect to the jester’s 
dry, sententious wit. It would be unfair to attri- 
bute to him the feeble interest excited by his inter- 
views with Audrey. As Audrey, Mrs. Billington 
looked so painfully aged and played with so little 
animation that the charming episode of pure 
comedy, which entirely depends on . Audrey’s 
exertions, was well-nigh ruined. Miss Anderson’s 
Rosalind deserves much praise. She looked and 
did her best. In appearance she nearly realised 
Lodge’s glowing on an ye of his Rosalynde : 
“all in general applauded the admirable riches 
that Nature bestowed on her face.” When she 
was disguised in buff jerkin and hose as Gany- 
mede, it was impossible to do other than com- 
mend Phoebe’s fickleness. Miss Anderson’s faults 
are well-known, and many of them were still 
present. Her pathos in the early scenes sounded 
artificial. The proud scorn with which she 
replied to Duke Frederick’s accusation of treason 
was the only speech in the first act which she 
delivered with any approach to real feeling. In 
the forest scenes she appeared to far better advan- 
tage. In her interviews with Orlando she proved 
herself in sympathy with the spirit of the 
comedy : full of youthful vivacity, she kept well 
within the limits of womanly reserve. She 
bantered Phoebe with the cruellest ease; but 
her manner as the mocking censor of the 
rustic coquette was quite free from the touches 
of anxiety which she sought—often successfully— 
to impart to her raillery of her lover. Miss 
Anderson delivered the epilogue with great 
naturalness and spirit, and dismissed her 
audience in the best of humours. Of the 
other actors, Mr. Sydney Hayes played Duke 
Frederick very intelligently, and Miss Tilbury 
was very graceful as Celia. But Mr. Macklin as 
Jaques was an ineffective substitute for Mr. 
Hermann Vezin. He spoke in a subdued 
tone that failed to indicate much of Jaques’s 
“most humorous sadness,” and we listened in 
vain for the cynical accents without which 
Jaques talks the merest platitudes. Mr. 
Macklin’s task was rendered the more diffi- 
cult by the transference to Jaques of the 
First Lord’s famous speech about the “poor 
sequester’d stag.” Jaques’s remarks, as reported 
there by the First Lord, are humorously sad 
and cynical enough; but their setting is full of 
sincere sentiment, and as soon as Jaques is made 
responsible for expressions of sincere sentiment 
his individuality 1s destroyed. It is, we know, 
a very common practice to transfer the speech 
to Jaques, but it is wholly without rational 
justification, and ought to be abandoned forth- 
The exiled duke was coarsely played 
by Mr. Henry Vernon, and Mz, Kenneth 
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Black’s Adam was a very amateurish piece of 
acting. Mr. Forbes Robertson as Orlando, 
although he looked the character, was very 
formal in manner and speech. But the excep- 
tional character of the performance deprived 
these regrettable defects of most of their malign 
influence. 

The scenery, which was painted for the 
Memorial Theatre by Mr. O’Connor some years 
ago, satisfied all requirements. The text under- 
went some revision other than that we have 
already condemned. Words and phrases were 
far too freely omitted in the so-called interests of 
modesty. A cursory glance at Mr. C. E. Flower’s 
acting version of the play seemed to prove that 
Miss Anderson would have been better advised 
had she adopted that as her text. 


Srpyey L. Lee. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ HOODMAN BLIND” AT THE PRINCESS’S. 
London: Sept. 2, 1885. 

Having seen this admirably constructed and 
written play acted last night, and witnessed 
how it roused the whele audience to enthusiasm 
at some points, and drew roars of laughter 
from them at others, I cannot but express my 
surprise at the very inadequate and grudging 
notices of the drama that fell under my eyes in 
the few papers that reached me on the York- 
shire moors. I ask leave to declare my opinion 
that ‘‘ Hoodman Blind” is one of the very best 
plays of its class that I have ever seen—one of 
the most pathetic as well as one of the most 
humorous. It is capitally mounted, excellently 
played, and must be a great success, unless the 
theatre-going public has lost its heart and its 
wits. Asa whole, I think ‘‘ Hoodman Blind” 
is a better play than even ‘‘ The Silver King” ; 
and I do trust that everyone will go and see it 
for himself before he accepts any adverse 
opinion about it. 

One strong objection which has been brought 
against the play—that it imitates ‘‘ Othello”— 
seems to meridiculous. Asa Shakspere student, 
I have always longed to see the motives of 
Shakspere’s best plays re-worked in and for our 
own Victorian time. How often have I asked 
myself ‘‘ When is any dramatist going to give 
us a Victorian Hamlet on the stage?” Scores 
of them exist in every stratum of society 
now; men with tasks committed to them 
which their unfit natures cannot bear, and 
which bring them to their death in the effort 
to work out. Who will put the typical new 
Hamlet on the boards for us? ow Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Barrett give us a Victorian 
Othello. They rightly make him, in this our 
democratic age, a poor English farmer, not a 
Moorish general of the Venetian republic. They 
make plain and emphasise their lago’s motive, 
they show their Othello’s repeated and indignant 
rejections of his wife’s accusers, till, under the 
evidence of his own eyes, her double (or sister) 
in her cloak, convinces him of her guilt. The 
deception of him, a passionate though reformed 
per sg is inevitable. The process of his en- 
lightenment is most skilfully worked out, and 
his dragging from Iago the confession of his 
guilt is one of the strongest and best scenes 
that the modern stage has seen. Yet, say some 
critics, because S re has once used this 
motive of a husband roused to jealousy by false 
accusations of his wife, and a mistaking sight 
of an article of her clothing, no modern drama- 
tist must use it, however he varies the details 
and circumstances of the deception. Pooh! 
The objectors might just as well say that no 
dramatist may make a man and girl fall in love 
with one another at first sight because Shaks- 

re made Romeo and Juliet do so. See how 
Dachepene continually repea » using 


ted himself 
up his characters in “* Love’s Labour Lost,” the 
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“Two Gentlemen,” &c., in later ot See 
how he borrowed from every one who aT 
thing to lend which suited him. Would he 
likely to grumble at any later writer borrowing 
from him? I trownot. The one question to 
beasked is, has the new writer put fresh life, the 
new life of his own time, into his borrowing ? 
If he has, then the borrowing is more thau 
justified ; and no one in his senses can deny 
that Mr. Jones has put this fresh life into his 
play. It is admirably varied too, and Mr. 
Jones shows again, in that gorgeous footman 
scene, his special power of muking a vivid in- 
cident out of a chance trifle which he did in the 
third-class passenger in the ‘‘ Silver King.” 
The only false note in the play is the despairing 
farmer’s address to the Sphinx on the Thames 
Embankment. It is pitched in too high a key 
for the character. As a whole, ‘‘ Hoodman 
Blind” is a most effective, wholesome, excellent 
play, and cannot be too highly praised. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 








MUSIC. 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Last week we were only able to announce the 
success of the three novelties at the Wednesday 
evening’s concert. Mr. Anderton’s cantata, 
“Yule Tide,” came somewhat as a relief after 
the heavy music of the morning ; but, though it 
contains pleasing melody and sprightly choruses, 
is not of sufficient importance for a festival 
novelty. The preface to the libretto, written by 
Miss Julia dard, informs us that there is 


“no developed dramatic design or continuous 
story.” Such a book could scarcely bring forth 
rich musical fruit. It was, perhaps, wise of the 
composer not to be too ambitious, and, in its way, 

is music is by no means bad; but it cer- 
tainly will not stand ——— for constructive 


power or charm of melody with any of the 
other English novelties. Mr, Anderton isa local 
man, and the committee may have thought him 
best deserving of notice. But the Birmingham 
Festival is not a local meeting. What is done at 
Birmingham is noised throughout the world. 
Abroad musicians naturally judge of English 
art by the works put forward. They do not and 
cannot admit extenuating circumstances. The best 
in the English musical mart should be chosen, 
and the sound judgment displayed in selecting all 
the other native composers seems to show that, 
in this one instance, the committee allowed the 
shade of favouritism to cover the bright lamp of 
its understanding. 
_ Mr. E. Prout’s third symphony in F (op. 22) 
is a work of which the composer may well be 
ny. for it is certainly one of his best. By the 
elp of chromatic notes, cloudy rhythms, and 
general cacophony it is possible for a time to 
give an impression of learning ard depth of 
thought, and even to deceive trained ears, All 
who know Mr. Prout are well aware how easil 
he could, if sv minded, have filled his score with 
complications of all kinds ; but he expresses his 
thoughts in the simplest and clearest language, 
and therefore ads 1 It is easy after per- 
formance to look through the symphony and 
complain that the composer has, after all, only 
followed, as the saying is, the lines of the old 
masters. True—but what difficult lines to 
follow! Anyone who can write in the Haydn- 
Mozart style without producing either bald 
imitation or dull stuff deserves more than 
ordinary praise. The clearness of the music 
18 its great charm and highest merit. The 
symphony has the usual four movements, a very 
graceful Intermezzo a l’Espagnol taking the place 
of the ordinary minuet or scherzo. The larghetto 
18 charming, and the first and last movements 
are exceedingly bright and spirited. The scoring 
Preughout is excellent. Nowhere does Mr. 
Prout’s orchestra give an uncertain sound, 





The third novelty of the evening was Mr, A. 
Mackenzie’s violin concerto (op. 32). In style 
and treatment it offers a marked contrast to the 
work just noticed. Mr. Mackenzie’s sympathies 
are more with the modern school of thought. 
The number of good violin concertos is not 
legion, and we believe a very valuable addition 
has been made to the list. The marked character 
of the themes of the opening movement and the 
elaborate developments of the same, show how 
thoroughly the composer was in earnest, and 
that very earnestness has rendered his music 
extremely difficult to follow ; but, at the close, 
one feels that it demands and deserves repeated 
hearing. We praised Mr. Prout’s symphony for 
its clearness and cannot, therefore, without in- 
consistency, praise the allegro of the concerto 
for its abstruseness. Mr. Mackenzie, however, 
writes as he feels inspired, and further acquaint- 
ance with his work will probably render clear 
what now seems obscure, aud also reveal fresh 
beauties. He seems at times mastered by, rather 
than master of, his thoughts. The slow move- 
ment is very original and full of beauty. The 
finale, though lighter in character than the rest of 
the work, nowhere descends to the commonplace. 
The skill with which the solo part is written is 
striking. it is full of showy and brilliant pas- 
sages, and yet, as in the Mendelssohn concerto, it 
is part of the music, and not mere ornament for 
ornament’s sake. Mr. Mackenzie was indeed 
fortunate in having Sefior Sarasate to interpret 
his new work. 

On Thursday morning the “ Messiah” was given. 
No festival is considered complete without this 
oratorio, and, as a rule, the mere record of its 
performance is quite sufficient. But Robert 
Franz’s additional accompaniments and Herr 
Richter’s conductorship imparted special in- 
terest to the occasion. The arrangement of 
Franz follows very closely that of Mozart. Here 
and there wind and string parts are added 
to fill up bare places, or, as in “He trusted in 
God,” to give greater support to the voices. The 
solo, “ Who may abide,” has been restored to the 
bass voice, and this change is decidedly an 
improvement. We cannot, however, say the same 
of the alteration in “He shall feed his flock.” 
It was sung all in the key of B flat, and of course 
by soprano (Miss Anna Williams). It is certainly 
thus written in the autograph score, but already in 
the Dublin MS. we find the version commonly used 
with the first part in F, and the second in B flat. 
The recitatives were accompanied by sustained 
chords on the strings; but though much pleasanter 
to the ears than the usual violoncello scrape, it 
interfered with the effect of Handel’s “Thy rebuke” 
recitative. Soft chords on the organ, or even the 
pianoforte, would be more in keeping with the 
composer’s intention. The performance was a 
very fine one. Some of the slow movements 
were taken a shade faster and some of the fast 
ones slower than usual, and, in most cases, the 
altered tempi were to our taste. Herr Richter 
has now shown us that Handel and Mendelssohn 
are as safe in his hands as Beethoven and Wagner. 
Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
Madame Albani divided the soprano music ; the 
other vocalists were Madame Patey and Messrs. 
Maas and Foli. Comment is unnecessary. 

On Thursday evening Herr Dvorak conducted 
his new cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride.” The 
poem by K. J. Erben, a noted Bohemian writer 
of the first half of this century, has been translated 
into English by the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck. A 
maiden prays to the Virgin for the restoration 
of her absent lover. The latter suddenly appears, 
and entreats her to follow him to his home: that 
home is the churchyard. Terrible sights and 
sounds are seen and heard by the maiden. She 
prays to the Virgin, who at last delivers her from 
the powers of hell. Such is a very brief résumé 
of this ghastly Bohemian tale, and our account of 
the music must also be brief. We cannot, in 


words, give any idea of the singular charm and 





freshness of the melodies, of the variety, rich- 
ness and boldness of the harmonies, or of the 
marvellous orchestration. It may not be the 
roper province of music to describe spectres, 
owling dogs, screech-owls, croaking frogs, or 
churchyards with all their midnight horrors ; 
but Herr Dvordk forces us, while under the 
spell of his music, to listen, not to criticise, and 
to receive with admiration this fresh manifesta- 
tion of his genius. He carries you along with 
him. You seem to see everything ; and in the 
journey to the churchyard you almost forget you 
are listening to music. The whole is terribly 
true, and yet the composer never lets the real 
dominate over the ideal ; hence the power, and, 
even in its direst moments, the charm of the 
music. The two soprano solos (first and second 
prayers to the Virgin) are as simple and melodious 
as any by Mozart or Rossini, and their natural 
beauty is enhanced by accompaniments teeming 
with life and colour. The two duets (soprano 
and tenor), “ Ah, dearest child” and “ Now, when 
the night,” are exquisitely tender and romantic. 
The chorus has little to do but by repetition to 
emphasise the narrative phrases of the baritone 
solo in the description of the memorable journe 
and in the churchyard scene. The effect is 
eculiar, but very striking. The extraordinary 
incident of the spectre bridegroom awakening 
the dead man is as fantastic as anything we can 
recall in programme music. Dvorik makes use 
of representative themes. The principal one is 
distantly related to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman’s 
theme. The music in <p of oe 
assages and in the second prayer also strong 
a one of Wagner. This is indeed moran | 
It is quite impossible for a man so gifted not to 
have caught something of the spirit, and with 
the spirit the manner of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. Next to Wagner, Schubert is a name 
which the music calls up. The “Spectre’s Bride” 
is a work which equals, and, in some respects, 
surpasses Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night” ; 
while for its masterly orchestration it occupies a 
place of honour close to Berlioz’s “ Faust.” 

The work was admirably performed. The 
vocalists were Madame Albani, Mr. Maas and 
Mr. Santley. The immense applause after many 
of the numbers, and the shouts, cheers and 
recalls at the close, of course mean that Herr 
Dvorak will be asked to write a work for the 
next festival. 

The second part of the concert included a 
hymn for solo (Mr. F. King), chorus, organ and 
orchestra, by Dr. Bridge, organist of Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin Version, by Mr. Gladstone, 
of Toplady’s celebrated hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” 
is set to music in a simple yet exceedingly 
skilful and effective manner. The concludin 
fugue is bright and clever. Dr. Bridge conduc 
his work, and was recalled at the close. The 
work will certainly prove a success whenever and 
wherever it is given. Space prevents us saying 
more about it for the present. The programme 
included a Wagner selection, Beethoven’s 
“Leonora” (no. 3), and some vocal music by 
Madame Albani and Mr. Maas. 

On Friday morning, the last day of the festival, 
Mr. C. V. Stanford’s new oratorio, “The Three 
Holy Children,” was performed. The children are 
those Jews who would not worship the image set 
up by King Nebuchadnezzar. The words are 
taken from the book of Daniel, the Psalms, and 
also from the Apocrypha. The opening chorus, 
“ By the waters of Babylon,” is extremely fine, 
and the following march of the Assyrians is bold, 
and brilliantly scored. There are some excellent 
effects of contrast when the Assyrians with loud 
and scornful voice call upon the Jewish women 
to sing one of the songs of Sion, and when the 
latter reply in plantive tones that they cannot do 
so in a strange land. All the numbers of the 
first part are interesting, and it closes with a 
magnificent chorus, ‘‘ The heathen shall fear thy 
name,” The writing shows ability of the 
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highest order. Mr. Stanford has made use of 
scientific devices of various kinds, but there is 
nothing forced or dry in the music. The interest 
is well sustained throughout, and the close is of 
great power. The audience applauded loudly, 
and would not be satisfied until the composer 
had left his seat in the gallery and bowed his 
acknowledgments from the platform. The second 
part of the work is, on the whole, less interesting 
than the first. The fault lies partly with the 
composer, and —~ with the story. There is 
no prominent character to attract notice, as for 
example in “Elijah.” The three holy children are 
not equal to one solid hero or heroine. The 
double chorus, “ Benedicite Omnia Opera,” 
contains some noble writing, but it is less exciting 
than the chorus ending the first part. Besides 
there is an uninteresting tenor solo, and some 
not very attractive music for the “ Children.” 
The best numbers are the instrumental interlude 
and chorus, “Bel, great is thy name,” and a 
clever chorus with ground bass, “ And the king’s 
servants.” The work was conducted by Herr 
Richter with great care, and greatly : — at 
the close. The vocalists were Miss Anna 
Williams and Messrs. Maas, King and Foli, who 
all sang remarkably well. The choral singing 
in the two finales was very grand. 

The concert came to an end with Beethoven’s 
“Choral Symphony,” and, as we need say nothing 
about the instrumental part, we have only to add 
that the choir did itself full justice. In the 
evening “ Mors et Vita” was given for the second 
time. The performance was very fine. 

Though the festival has not been so great a 
financial success as that of three years ago, we 
can congratulate the managers on the splendid 
artistic results. The “ Spectre’s Bride” alone 
would make the festival ever memorable ; but, 
in addition, the English novelties, which, in 
most instances, have surpassed the highest ex- 
pectations, have added to its reputation. For 
the grand choral singing we have, in great 
measure, to thank the chorus master, Mr. 
Stockley. Also, we must mention Mr. Stimpson, 
the organist, who gave valuable assistance 
throughout the week. To Herr Richter, as 
conductor, it is scarcely possible to award too 
high praise. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 








BLACKWOOD'S 
STANDARD CLASS-BOOKS. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARIES. 
The LIBRARY EDITION. Royal 8vo, hand- 


somely bound in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


The COLLEGE EDITION. Eighth Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, pp. 795, 7s 6d. 


The SCHOOL EDITION and WORD BOOK. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. 260, 2s. 
The HANDY SCHOOL EDITION. Pp. 268, 9d. 


DR. MACKAY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Eighty-second 
Thousand, Revised. 18mo, sewed, 4d.; in cloth, 6d. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 160th 
Thousand, Revised. 18mo, 1s. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Tenth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty- 


first Thousand, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh 
Thousand. Revised to date of publication. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL 
ye ame ie With Illustrations. Twenty-fifth Thousand, 


DR. PAGE’S TEXT-BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Eleventh 
eo and Enlarged by Professor CHARLES LAP- 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Engravings. Third Edition. 5s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Eleventh Edition. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 
Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition, Revised 
— greatly Enlarged. Crown 8yvo, with 394 Engravings on Wood, 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Third Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8yo, with 188 Engravings, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


Fifth Edition. With 156 Engravings, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edition. With 52 Engravings, 1s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS of the CLASSIFICATION of the 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 8yo, with 106 Illustrations, 6s. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, 42s. 


Third 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S ‘MANUAL of ENGLISH 
PROSE LITERATURE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S CHARACTERISTICS of 
ENGLISH PORTS, from CHAUCER toSHIRLEY. Crown 8vo. 
(New Edition nearly ready. 


DR. POTTS’ and REV. G. DARNELL’S ADITUS 
FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. POTTS’ and REV. G. DARNELL’S ADITUS 
FACILIORES GRACI: an Easy Greek Construing Book, with 
Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 


REV. J. HUNTER’S GREEK TESTAMENT 
LESSONS. With Notes and Essays. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


DR. CUTHBERTSON’S PRIMER of GEOMETRY. 
Fifth Edition. 18. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW EDUCATIONAL 
SERIES for Elementary Schools, 


BMBRACKS 
STANDARD HISTORICAL & GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS, STANDARD AUTHORS, RECITATION 
BOOKS, and SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
Prospectus and Specimen Pages sent post-free on application. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS, 


NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH SRAM 
et the omeagans aK of of most 
pproved French Grammars more es- 
pecially of the Standard Work, “ La Grammaire des 
Grammaires,” sanctioned by the French Academy, 
and the University of Paris. With numerous Exer. 
cises_ an Soy illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A., F.E.L.S., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. Forty-eighth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix 
on the Tipteers ae ee the — ye 
guage. F cap. 8vo, \. +) Stro’ und.— 
th tt Mg the ion ie ~,pound. ie Fren: 

e ion of an pendix on the tory 0 e ch 
its eldexeabls ~y schon ‘book Athenaewm gives a new value to 
kind re wea fiona Ne A z : not the a best, text-book of its 
ever prepared for the use of n Xn hh Fy 
begh we have in Ioghnmd, aud ib sscma tebe raghlly sepeetinaens 
others.”—Educational Times. ow ee ates 
DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 

FRENCH CONVERSATION ; or, the Student and 
Tourist’s French Vade Mecum. Twenty-ninth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 18mo, 2s. 6d., half-bd. 
S Perepionons, plain, and easy to understand.”—B: , 
“De Fivas has the advantage over other French conversation books 
of indicating the liaisons and giving other helps to a 


DE FIVAS’ BEAUTESdes ECRIVAINS 
FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quin- 
ziéme Edition, Augmentée de Notes, Historiques, 
Gtogeaphiqaes, Saeecopaagnes, a Gram- 
ma‘ es, et Biogra = , 38. 6d., q 

“ Affords a pleasing and tescoent += bg aes fl 


DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes 
Choisis, Anecdotes, Instructives, Faits Mémorables, 
&c. Avecun Dictionnaire de tous les Mots traduits 
en Anglais. Twenty-sixth Edition. 2s.6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS’ LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into French 
at Sight. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound.— 
KEY, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Com- 
plete Compendium of its History and Etymology. 
y E. ROUBAUD, B.A, Seine the A dix to 
the New Edition of De Fivas’ 
¥Fcap., 1s. 6d., cloth. 
ba Supplies just the information which modern examinations demand, 
and which most grammars fall to afford.”—Literary Churchman. 
Crosspy Lockwoop & ©. A y. ircel Hall Court, 
mdon, E.0. 


Second Edition, price 5s. 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
KD Treatment, By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. 
London; J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


BY LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.RS, 
Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 

URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DI8- 

ORDERS. 5s, 

100 URINARY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates. 5s. 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates, 2is. (Harrison.) 

THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Eighty-six Plates. 2s, 

BIOPLASM: an I duction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s, 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. {4 New Edition preparing. 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 

THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 64. 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s, 6d. 

THE “ MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 

DISEASE GERMS, (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. £4 New Edition preparing. 

London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


TP HEOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
THE IDYLL of the WHITE LOTUS. By M.C., 


or of the Theosophical Society. Post 8vo, ornamental cloth gilt, 


MAN: F ents of Forgotten History. By Two 
CHELAS in the Theosophical Society. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 

FIVE YEARS of THEOSOPHY : being Mystical, 
Philosophical, Th phical, Historical, and Scientific Essays, selected 
from the “ Theosophist.” Extra thick vol,, 7s, 6d. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. xlviii and £05, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. 

A Verbatim Reprint of the Last Edition of 


COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) RURAL RIDES in the 
COUNTIES of SURREY, KENT, SUS3EX, HANTS, WILTS, GLOUCRS- 
TERSHIRE, &c. Edited, with Life, New Notes, with the Addition of a 
Copious Index, by PITT COBBETT, Map and Portrait. 


Just ready. 
EVANS’S (W. F.) HEALING by FAITH; or, 
Primitive Mind Cure, Elementary Lessons in Christian Philosophy a0 
T di 1 Medici Crown 8vo, cloth, 214 pp., 3s. 6d. 
London : RE®VES & TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 


W ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 

By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateyok, new 
the first time + in separate form, is made from the oo) ike 
a 


Lennox Library, ‘or! 
- 6 Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
oyal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 64. 


London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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uw R. MAXWELL’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION of “ RITA’S” 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d. half-mor. (post 4d.). 
FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of 


“Dame Durden,” “ Vivienne,” “Corinna,” &c. 
“A fascinating story; full of interest | oy gl 


view. 


CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. J. K. SPENDER’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 33. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K Spender, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Nobody,” “‘Bothin the Wrong,” &c. 
“One of the best recent novels.’’—Standard. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION of E. SPENDER’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s. bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s, 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


SON and HEIR. By E. Spender, Author 
of “A True Marriage,” ‘‘ Restored,” &c. 
“ A remarkable and brilliant novel.” —Standard. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, 35, St. Bride-street, E.C., 
And at all Bookstalls, &e. 
S IR W. 


BORLASE’S SCHOOL, 


GREAT ase scat BUCKS, 











THREE HOUSE es (value £15, £10, £5) will be COM- 
PETED FOR in SEPTEM 
For particulars apply mg os HEAD-MASTER. 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


[THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
for the SESSION 1885-6, price 3s.; by post, 3s. 6d, 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH, London : MAOMILLAN & Co. 


AUTOTYPE. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Papen pt can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
patqeeree, ont and other Learned Societies, and by the 


Publishers, 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
tions, the. chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving, considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any object, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons,”—TZimes, April 17th, 1873, 





To adorn the Walls of. Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





* AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
. With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
address, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








BLACKWOOD’ MAGAZINE 


No, 839.—-SEPTEMBER, 1885. ——2s. 64, 





CONTENTS. 
THE CRACK OF DOOM.—PaRrT II. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN “ ATTACHE,”—PartT IT. : MONTALEM- 
BERT, R10, NASSAU SENIOR, 1861.—A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 
—CHEAP DINNER.—‘* MURDER OR DUEL” CONSULTATION.— 


INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPZ: CONVERSATION WITH MR, 
GLADSTONE, 


FLORIDA THE STATE OF ORANGE-GROVES. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—Part VI. 

A SCOTTISH DAME ON HER TRAVELS, 1756, 
STORIES FROM BOJARDO : ORLANDO. 
CHANCE CONTINENTAL ACQUAINTANCES, 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA, 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM | BLACKWOOD & Sons. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SEPTEMBER, 1885. 2s, 6d. 
WHAT is a MODERATE LIBERAL to DO? By the Right Hon. EarL 
COWPER. 


Tas Basenas PROGRAMME for IRELAND. By EDWARD WILLIAM 
RIEN, 


AN EPISODE of the ARMADA. By the Right Hon. the EaRt of Ducir, 
WAR HORSES, By Colonel RUSSELL. 


THE CHOLERA-INOCULATION FALLACY. By Epwarp F. WiIt- 
LOUGHBY. 


THIBET. By CHARLES H. LEPPER. 

WHY MEN will NOT beCLERGYMEN. By HuserT HANDLEY. 

THE ENCLO3URE of COMMONS. By H. R. GRENFELL, 

VITTORIA COLONNA, By H. ScHUTZ WILSON, 

RESERVATION of the SACRAMENT. By the Rev, Dr. BELCHER, 

A ‘ion to my CRITICS, By His Highness Prince HALIM PASHA of 


sam oF PROGRESS of DEMOCRACY in SWITZERLAND. By EMILE 
DE LAVELEYE, 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


8 (Royal Route via Crinan and Celedonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
—— *COLUMBA” or *“*IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 
oo GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High 
a Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochaw 
le Gairioch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d 
 ertereesay 6d. and ls., by post; or at W. H. SMITH & SON'S Kailway 
em Stalls, Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, 
YAVID ) MACBRAYNE, | 119, Hope-street, | Glasgow. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae original, best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.P 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
a Prind with full of terms, post- rer, 
F. MO 


oe w. 
ne ee rae, 








Iinete. 





M8, 249, 250, T, 





SSTAsL ESD 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


‘ a per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
leman 


PR per CENT iota, on CURRENT AECCURTS. calculated on 
month , when not drawn below £50. 

“= Bank for its Cc free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection ot Bilis 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ;: and the purchase and sa’eofStocks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


Mr. RicHarD A. Proctor, and otherr. 
Prof. LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxForRD STREET, LONDON. 














IMPORTANT SALE OF BOOKS AND PICTURES. 
EAST ACTON MANOR HOUSE, 
(Five minutes’ walk from Acton Station, N. L. R.) 


* 
r [HE Excellent, Extensive, and Important 
LIBRARY of BOOKS collected by the Vendor during the past fifty 
years, including some very rare and valuable works, comprising complete 
set (105 volumes) of the Camden Society, first edition, of Dickeus’ Works; 
Haliiwell's folio edition of Shakespeare’s Works (16 vois.); Gould's ** Birds 
of Great Britain (in parts); Shakespeare’s Plays, lithographic facsimilies by 
E, W Ashbee, edited by J. O. Halliwell (48 vols.); Boydell’s Illustrations 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, folio size (100 magnificent plates in good con- 
dition); Adventures >f Baron Munchausen, illustrated by Gustave Dor 6; 
Agincourt’s History of Art by its Monuments, Architecture (73 plates), 
Sculpture (51 plates), Paintings (2 4 plates) 3 vols. ; Behmen's (Jacob) 
Works, 1764; Early English Text Society’s Works, Hogarth’s Works, 
Miller's (Philip) Sexual System of Linnaeus, 1777, numerously illustrated ; 
Morden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 1757 (218 plates); Pisanisi 
Antichita Romain, 1755, very fine plates; Quinti Horatil Flacci E rmblemuta, 
illustrated, 16:2; Ridley’s View of the Civil and Kcclesiastic Law, 1607, 
Black Letters; Bohn’s Lilustrated Library, Antiquarian Library, Classical 
Library. Philological Library, Ecclesiastical Library, Standard Library, 
Scientific Library, and British Classics; Bogue’s European Library, 
National Illustrated Library, Scott's Waverley Novels, Postical and Prose 
Works, Ruskin’s Modern Painters Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels (1808), 
Riddle’s History of the Papacy, and other [Illustrate t, Classical, Philological, 
and Ecclesiastical Works—in all upwards of 5,000 volumes—and a number 
of Curiosities, Models, &c.; also a Collection of sp'endid Original OIL and 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS, by Tilborg, Maclise, 
re Roberts, Lundseer, and other great artists, which will be SULD by 
CTION, together with the surplus Furniture, Horses, Carriages, Cows, 
Poultry, and numerous Effects, by Mr. J. P. HOPE, on the premises, as 
above, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND, ig35, and Following Days, at 12 

for | o'clock each day, 

On view two days prior to sale, and Aref ~ (when ready) may be 
obtained at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C.; of Messrs. REYNELL & SON, 
44, Chancery-lane, W.C,; .; and of the pre ce North London Station, 


Acton, W. 
SALES FOR THE YEAR 1885, 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 


FARMER & BRIDGEWATER beg to pom that their SALE of 
LANDED ESTATES, Investments, Towa, Suburban, and Country Houses, 
Business Premises, Build Land, vowsons, Reversi: ms, 
Stocks, Shares, and other aie, will be held at the AUCTION MART, 
TOKENHOU Sk-YARD, near the Bank of England, in the City of London, 
as follows :— 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 20, 27 | 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBEi 10, 24 


Auctions can also be he'd on other days. In any case due notice should 
be given, in order to insure proper publicity, The period between such 
notice and the auction must, of course, considerably depend upon the 
nature of the property intended to be sold,—8), CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp Street 


aad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 17838, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


d with p itude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Jolnt Secretaries, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Beanv & UCU.’5 OWN SAUCK, 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
(PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAVYPFAI R, We 








TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15 



































PEARS’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 
Sm ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes : 


—*PBRARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 





and most careful manufacture and 
of balms for the skin.” 


the most refreshing and agreeable 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA 


EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


bed properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr, HASSALL. 


Strictly pure; well manufactured in ever 
* Pure 5 bw a portion of oil extracted.” 


way.’—W. 
HARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R. 0.8.1. , Analyst for Dublin. 


W. Sroppakrt, F.I.C., F.0.8., City Analyst. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,.—“ A delicious preparation,” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
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SELECTIONS FROM GASSELL & COMPANY'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ARITHMETIC. 
MARLBOROUGH ARITHMETIC 
EXAMPLES, Is, 
MARLBOROUGH = ARITHMETIC 


RULES, Is. 


ARITHMETIO, GALBRAITH and 
HAUGHTON’s, 3, 


COMMENTARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Bishop ELLicorr. 
An INTRODUCTION tothe NEW TESTAMENT. 2s, 64. 
BT. MATTHEW. 35. 6d. 
8T. MARK. 3s. 
BT. LUKE. 36. 6d, 
BT. JOHN, 36, 6d. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES, 3s, 6d. 
ROMANS. 2s. 6d, 
CORINTHIANS I. and II. 3s. 
GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, and PHILIPPIANS, 3s, 
COLOSSIANS, THESSALONIANS, & TIMOTHY, 3s. 
TITUS, PHILEMON, HEBREWS, and JAMES, 3s. 
PETER, JUDE, and JOHN. 3s, 
THE REVELATION. 3s. 


DRAWING BOOKS, SUPERIOR. 


HOW to DRAW FIGURES. Ninety- 
six AR... Studies from Life. 5s, 


HOW to DRAW in FREEHAND. 
Ninety-six Graduated Studies of Models, 5s. 


HOW to DRAW FLORAL and VEGE- 
TABLE FORMS, Ninety-six Studies. 5s, 


DRAWING. Ninety-six 

Studies from Nature, 5s. 
OASSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL 
| nt — Freehand. First Gr. de, Is, ; 


MARLBOROUGH FRENCH EXER- 
CIsK8, Tenth Edition. 3s, 6d 


MARLBOROUGH FRENCH GRAM- 
MAK, Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 6d 


CASSELL'S LESSONS in FRENCH. 
Thousand. Parte !.and II,, cloth, each 28.64, ; 
caemate 6d, Key, Is. 6d, 


MAN. 
MARLBOROUGH GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. 5th Edition. 3s. 6d, 


FIRST LESSONS in GERMAN 
REAVING, Illustrated throughout, 1s, 


HISTORY. 


HisToricaAL CourRsE FOR MIDDLE AND 
HicuHser ScHoots. 


from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With twenty-five Illustrations. 1s, 
ENGLISH 


The SIMPLE OUTLINE of 
HISTORY. With thirty Illustrations. Is. 3d 


The CLASS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With is of 100 Iilustrati 2s. 6d, 


FOLKS’ HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. With thirty lilustrations. Cloth, ls, 64, 


MATHEMATICS. 
The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 18. 
CASSELL’S EUCLID. 18. 
The FIRST FOUR BOOKS of EUCLID. 


In paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d 
music. 


MUSIC, An ELEMENTARY MANUAL 
OF. By H. Lesuts. 1s. 


LESLIE’S SONGS: for LITTLE FOLKS. 
Mlustrated, Cloth, 

















DICTIONARIES. 


186TH THOUSAND. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


(French-English and English-French). Entirely New and Enlarged Edition, 
being the 186th Thousand. Enlarged by the addition of nearly 200 pages. 
Extra crown 8vo, 1,150 pp., cloth, 3s.6d.; in superior binding, with leather 
back, 4s. 6d. 
“The New Edition of ‘Cassell’s French Dictionary’ seems fully to justify the 
claim made in its preface—that it is at once the cheapest, the most complete and 
extensive, the only thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this country.”’— Record. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 


(German-English and English-German Pronouncing). Crown 8vo, 864 pp. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 


(Latin-English and English-Latin). By J. R. BEARD, D.D., and C. BEARD, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY: a Record of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. 
Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s 
College, London, and F. 8. PULLING, M.A., late Professor of History, York- 
shire College, Leeds, assisted by Eminent Contributors to the Work. Just 
published, 21s.; half-roxburghe, 25s. 
“This book will really be a great boon to everyone who makes a study of English 
history.”’—Athenaeum. 


THE ENCYCLOPZADIC DICTIONARY. 


A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and 
Use. Seven Divisional Volumes now ready, 10s. 6d. each; or in Double 
Volumes, half-morocco, 21s. each. 

*,* Also now being issued ia MONTHLY PaprTs, price 1s. 

“ The great enterprise of Messrs. Cassell deserves to enjoy a full measure of public 
favour, as the general design is judicious, the arrangement systematic, and the execu- 
tion of the work extremely creditable to the editor and all others concerned. The 
peculiar excellences of the Dictionaries of Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson are each 
and all surpassed.” —Athenaeum. 


DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in superior binding, with leather back, 4s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. New and Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d.; half- 
roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 


MECHANICS, THE PRACTICAL DIC- 


TIONARY of. Containing about 20,000 Drawings of Machinery, Instruments, 
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Complete in 4 vols., cloth, 2is.each; or in half-morocco, 25s. each; or buff 
Persian morocco, £5 the set. 


CASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 1,159 pp., complete in 1 vol. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 








PRACTICAL ART MANUALS. 
With Coloured Plates. 


ANIMAL PAINTING in WATER. 
COLOUKS, By tREDERICK TAYLER. 5s. 
CHINA PAINTING. By FLORENCE 
Wis. 5s. 


FIGURE. PAINTING in WATER- 


— By B. MACARTHUR and J. Moorg, 
FLOWER PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOUKS. First aud Second Series. Cloth, 5s, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OILS, 
By A. F.GRACE. 42s, 


UTRAL TINT, A COURSE ot 
PAINTING in, By R. P, LerTcH. 5s. 


SEPIA PAINTING, A COURSE of. 
By K.P. Leitca. 5s. 

TREE PAINTING in to, WATER 
COLOURS, By W. H. J. Boor. 

WATEB-COLOUR PAINTIN G BOOK, 
By K. P, LeiToH. 

THE FINE “ART LIBRARY. 
Edited by Joun C. L. SPARKES. 
With about 100 Illustrations in each book. 
The ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 


By ERNEST CHESHEsU. With Preface by Prof, 
KUsKIN. 


The FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING ° 


By Prof. A. J. WAUTE 
ARTISTIO "ANATOMY. By Prof. 
DUVAL, 5s. 
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By H, HAVARD. 


LITERATURE. 


FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH LIT- 
MATURE. By Prof, MoRuEY. Tenth Edition 


The. STORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 


a By ANNA BUCKLAND, Second Kdision. 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, In Vols., each 7s, 6d. 


READING AND SPELLING. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL ot SPEL- 
LING. By J. D. MORELL, L’ 
READING BOOK. 


lilustrated throughout. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED READ- 
ING AND SPELLING BUUK. 1s, 


WRITING. 


CASSELL'S GRADUATED COPY- 
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Twelve Books. Each, 


ENERGY and MOTION. By W. PAIcE, 
M.A. Illustrated. Is, 6d 


IATE ‘TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, By F. H. Bowmay, D.Sc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of NATURAL | PHILO- 


Y. By Prof. HAUGHTON, 3s, 64 


TECHNOLOGICAL MANUALS, 


Edited b: Pt AyeTon, F.RS., and 
WorMELL, M.A. 
STEEL and TRON. By W. H. GREEN- 


sPINN’ IN G@ WOOLLEN & WORSTED. 
8. BRIGHT MCLAREN. 4s, 
DESIGN in TEXTILE “FABRICS. 


4 = R. ASHENBURST, W:th Coloured Plater. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Prof. 
PERR 
CUTTING TOOLS WORKED by 
HAND and MACHINE. By Prof. SwiTH 3s. 61. 
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GLASGOW. 4s. 6d. 
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IT WAS WRITTEN.” 
Being VOL. I. of 
CASSELL’S RAINBOW SERIES. 


One of the most Original and Thrilling Stories of the Day, Totally unlike, but 
quite as fascinating as, *‘ Called Back.” 
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